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THE FATAL WISH. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


CHAPTER I. 


EAVEN help me, as I believe 
you are all a discontented set 
of mortals,” said young Ash- 
dale on his twenty-fifth birth- 
day: ‘always grumbling 
about what you have not got. 
For my own part, if I could 
be sure of obtaining it, I have 
but one wish.” 

** And let us hear what that 
is,” said one of his friends, 
who had met him at his room 
to spend a pleasant evening 
at whist, notwithstanding a 

storm of wind and rain without. 

“Yes, Ashdale,” echoed another; “‘ you who 
are so modest as to have but one wish, let us 
know what that is, for we are all impatience.” 

‘It is not an extraordinary wish, I can assure 
you, and I dare say that each of you have uttered 
the same a thousand times, in one shape or an- 
other.” 

“But let us hear how much your modesty will 
accept at the hands of fate,” said his partner in 
the rubber. ‘For my own part, if I were at this 
moment to wish for anything with an expectation 
fo its being granted, it would be a neat little wife 
and a snug little cottage.” 
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** All very nice,” replied Ashdale; ‘‘ but sup- 
posing yourself possessed of these, where is the 
income to support the one or pay taxes for the 
other ?” 

**Of course,” said his friend, ‘‘ that is under- 
stood. However, I think I should be able to ma- 
nage by hook or by crook.” 

«* Ah!” exclaimed Ashdale, “ this hook and by 
crook business is just what young married ladies 
are not at all fond of. Beside, I have great faith 
in the adage that Love flies out the window when 
Poverty comes in at the door, or something of that 
sort. You may think as you please, but I speak 
for myself, gentlemen, Give me but one wish, 
and the world may wag as it pleases—that is, 
that I was worth a hundred thousand dollars !” 

“‘ Very modest, upon my word,” said his friend 
on the right, ‘ What the deuce would you do 
with so much money, if you had it? You could 
not spend it, unless you threw it away in gam- 
bling.” 

** It would be the ruin of you,” said he on the 
left, playing an ace. ‘You would not live a 
year.” 

**T am perfectly willing to stand the hazard, 
provided I could get the money. Gentlemen, your 
healths !” and he very gracefully tossed off a glass 
of champaign that sparkled like ladies’ eyes. 

The wind whistled around the house, and the 
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rain pattered heavily against the shutters. The 
cards were shuffled and again dealt out, when an 
impatient knock at the door arrested their atten- 
tion. It was repeated a second time, and after a 
few moments’ interval, a servant entered the room 
bearing a letter to Mr. Francis Ashdale. It was 
certainly a singular hour to choose for the deli- 
very of a message, and the girl said that the bear- 
er was enveloped in a huge cloak, and had come 
on horseback. She had but a slight view of his 
features, but what she saw induced her to believe 
him a proper match for the === He inquired in 
a rough and hasty voice for Ashdale, and learn- 
ing that he was in, charged the half-frightened 
servant to deliver the letter instantly, and rode off 
at such a rapid rate, that, although pursued by a 
flash of lightning, he was out of sight before the 
flash was out. 

Ashdale took the letter, which was one of cu- 
rious shape, and turned it over and over, and final- 
ly recollected to look at the seal: it was black, 
and bore the impression of a skull !—a very sin- 
gular device for a seal, but the caprices of man- 
kind have no end, and a few of the race, in par- 
ticular, are notorious for affecting singularities ; 
beside, why not a skull as good, or as proper, for 
a device as for a drinking-cup. We must not al- 
low ourselves to be outdone by the eccentricities 
of poets. 

‘© A black seal, as I live,’ exclaimed Ashdale, 
holding the letter up to the light. 

‘** A black seal!” echoed each of his friends. 
* Who’s dead ?” 

“A skull for a device,” continued Frank, view- 
ing it closely— 

«A skull!” was again echoed by his compa- 
nions, as they dropped their cards upon the table. 

*¢ And underneath a motto—m o R T, mort. 
Mort—I cannot make out the rest, even if there 
be more.” 

“A death in the family, I suppose,” said his 
partner. ‘Come, make yourself master of its 
contents, and let us go on with the game. Our 
reputation as players is at stake, unless we win 
this hand.” 

Frank broke the seal, and glanced hastily over 
the contents. At first the blood rushed to his 
head with a warm gush, tinging his cheeks with 
a crimson glow, and again receded leaving him as 
pale and wanlike as a frightened girl. His com- 
panions noticed his appearance, and anxiously 
inquired if the intelligence was of a painful or 
unpleasant nature, Again his eye gianced rapidly 
over the page, while his fingers trembled with 
emotion, and the perspiration stood thick upon 
his forehead. Rising from his seat, he spoke : 

‘* Gentlemen, I beg your indulgence for the rest 
of the evening. The intelligence contained in this 
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letter is of a singular nature, and entirely contrary 
to anything I could expect or conceive. I will 
meet you again in the morning, and until then 
adieu, Yet stay—one glass before we part. Fill 
up, and drink with me—Our Legators—may they 
rest in peace !” 

The toast was drank in silence, and giving each 
of his friends a hearty shake of the hand, he bade 
them good night, and in five minutes afterward 
Ashdale was alone, perusing, for the third time, 
the letter that had been so mysteriously delivered. 
The contents were such as almost surpassed the 
hopes that had been so often the nurslings of his 
warmest imagination, and, as though to assure 
himself by another sense than sight, and to fur- 
ther convince himself of the reality of what his 
eyes received as evidence, he read it again in a 
slow and audible tone, dwelling with particular 
emphasis upon the most important points. This 
document, which had the effect to break up a so- 
cial party of friends, and send most of them home 
filled with an impatient desire to become acquaint- 
ed with the singular influence of the letter, was 
of the utmost importance to Ashdale, and we shall 
see how it changed the fortunes of the young 
man, and affected his destinies through life. 

Here is the letter : 


‘* PuriapELruia, June 10, 1836. 

Dear Srr—As executor for the estate of the late 
Hugh Drimple, Esq., it becomes my duty to inform 
you that by his decease he has left you the sole heir to 
an estate valued at one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. Instructions as to my manner of proceeding 
will be received with pleasure at your earliest conve- 
nience. If you are the Francis Ashdale named in the 
will of the testator, I congratulate you upon your extra- 
ordinary good fortune, and assure you that I should be 
happy to see you at my residence, where you shall al- 
ways be received as a welcome guest. Yours in good 
faith, Seto Burney. 

Francis ASHDALE, Esq. 


No wonder that Frank was astonished at such 
a missive, coming, as it did, so apropos upon the 
top of his wish. 

The clock struck twelve, and still Frank sat at 
the table, with the letter open before him, and his 
hands thrust deeply into his pockets. Some per- 
sons may ask why he did not seek his bed, satis- 
fied with his fortune for that night, and leave re- 
flection for the light of the next day. It may do 
very well for an uninterested person to ask such 
a question, but I should like to see the phenome- 
non that could sleep directly in the face of a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars prize—at least that 
wonder was not Mr. Francis Ashdale, else had 
not the next morning’s dawn found him sitting 
exactly in the same position in which his friends 
had left him a few hours previous, It is doubt- 
ful if ever young man was in so great a quandary 
before, for, in the first place, he was puzzled to 
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believe in the sober earnestness of the letter; se- 
condly, he almost doubted if himself were really | 
Mr. Francis Ashdale; and thirdly, it was puz- | 
zling to form any plan for his future life after he 
should become possessed of his fortune, nor could 
he think of one source of pleasure before it was 
abandoned for another that was thrown aside 
with the same impatience. Formerly he had said 
to himself—if I should ever become rich, I will 
do thus and so—I will get married, or I will tra- 
vel, or I will make the best use of Pleasure when- 
ever she throws herself in my way. Now, how- 
ever, when Fortune had thrust upon him her 
rarest favors—had taken him at his wish on the 
previous evening, and given him more than the 
boon he asked, he felt as though under the influ- 
ence of a spell that charmed his senses while it 
rendered him incapable of action. He remember- 
ed hearing it said, when a boy, that there was one 
second in each year, wlien, if a person uttered a 
wish, it would be gratified. He believed the story 
to be but a nursery fable, but still, under the cir- 
cumstances, he could not divest himself of a moi- 
ety of superstitious feeling, if for.no other cause, 
at least out of respect for the memory of his grand- 
mother, who had often in his younger days, 
amused him, and excited in him a love for the 
marvelous, by stories of prodigious giants, beau- 
tiful fairies, and evil spirits. 


The bell of his boarding-house summoned him 
to breakfast, and, making a hasty toilette, he de- 
scended, not with an appetite, but merely as a 
matter of form, anxious to escape any questions 


respecting his absence. Having broken fast, he 
ascended again to his room, where he once more 
read the letter that was to him so full of fate, and 
being somewhat assured of its sincerity, he sat 
down at a portable writing-desk, and penned the 
following answer : 


New York, June 12, 1836. 

Dear Sir—I received your unexpected and fateful 
letter last evening, and hasten to reply. In mention- 
ing the decease of Mr. Drimple, you neglected to state 
in what relationship we stood to each other. I have 
no recollection of the name, not knowing if I have ever 
heard it, though I dare say from his kind thoughts of 
me he had sufficient reasons. I will not do injustice 
to his memory by a disclaimer to his title to kinsman, 
if such he was. I have but one thing to regret—it is 
that my mother is not alive to partake of the gentle- 
man’s bounty. About the whole affair there is a mys- 
tery which I cannot solve, though perhaps some cue 
to it may be found among the papers of the deceas- 
ed. 

Regarding your kind invitation to spend a few days 
at your hospitable mansion—you may expect me in 
Philadelphia in two days from this at the farthest. At 
present Iam too much amazed at the suddenness of 
my fortune to think of, or attempt, anything for the 
regulation of my future conduct. It all seems to me 
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like a dream, and before I take a step that might ren- 


der me ridiculous in the eyes of sober men, I must as- 
sure myself that I am in a world of realities, and an 
actor in the drama of every day life. I have the honor 
Yours very sincerely, 

Francis ASHDALE. 
Sern Burney, Esq. 


Having folded and sealed this letter ready for 
the mail, he was about to ring for a servant to 
take it to the Post Office, when his ears were sa- 
luted with the sound of the door-bell, and in less 
than two minutes afterward who should be ush- 
ered into his room but his companions of the pre- 
vious evening. 

** Well, Frank,” said one of them, a gay and 
thoughtless young fellow, whom I shall call Carl- 
ton, “‘ what sort of a companion has that horrid 
letter been to you since we parted last evening? 
By your looks, I should judge not a very welcome 
one,” 

‘* You shall be a judge how welcome,” said 
Ashdale. ‘ Read it,”—and he handed the letter 
to Carlton, who glanced over it rapidly from be- 
ginning to end, and making a low whistle, by 
way of admiration, he raised his hand to impose 
silence while he read it aloud. Some might sup- 
pose that, at the conclusion of the letter, there 
was boisterous mirth, and clapping of hands, and 
hearty congratulations ; but there were no demon- 
strations of this kind: in their stead the party 
stood eyeing one another in perfect silence for five 
minutes. Then the letter was read by each, and 
handed back to Carlton, who placed it upon the 
table with a sigh, exclaiming as he did so— 

** Well, I have been astonished in my time, and 
have seen some things that I considered wonders ; 
but this overtops them all—it is the biggest won- 
der on record, Who is the donor—who the mu- 
nificent relative ?” 

«T do not know,” said Ashdale. 

**What are you going to do with your money ?” 
asked another of his friends, 

“T do not know,” repeated Frank, 

** Shall you invest it in real estate, stocks, 
horses or women ?” inquired a dapper little fellow 
with an imperial, affecting to be funny, “I 
have——” 

“1 really do not know,” said Frank for the 
third time. Never was man more puzzled. 

«Tf it were mine,” said the dapper fellow, «I 
do not think I should trust it in banks, stocks, or 
real estate. I would convert it into gold, bury 
it, and exhume it only as fast as I had a use for 
it.” 

** Your advice is excellent, Walden ; I will think 
of it.” 

«« But seriously, Frank,” said Carlton, “do you 
not know to whom you are indebted for this good 
luck, You certainly must have some knowledge 
of this Mr. Drimrle, or he of you; for these rich 
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old gentlemen are not fond of giving their fortunes 
to strangers.” 

“* As I live, I do not,” replied Ashdale. ‘I do 
not believe that the name belongs to the family. 
I have traced the branches back for three genera- 
tions, and I cannot find that the name occurs once 
among the records. I am half inclined to believe 
it a hoax, and shall not give full credence to the 
testimony until I am greeted with occular demon- 
stration.” 

“Do you intend going to Philadelphia? The 
name of Burney is respectable, and this gentleman 
I have often heard spoken of by an old partner of 
my father’s. I once read a letter of his, and, from 
my memory of the hand-writing, I should judge 
this to be genuine. He is a man in tolerable cir- 
cumstances, though there were reports about a 
year ago that affected his credit, owing to his 
having lost pretty heavily in some unfortunate 
speculations in this city. If you visit him, you 
will find him an agreeable man, and his house a 
home for you as long as you may choose to make 
it so. I will, also, give you letters to some friends 
of my own, whom you will find right good fel- 
lows, and ever willing to put you in the way of 
excellent company. 

**T am obliged to you, Carlton; and as I have 
written that I will be in Philadelphia in two days, 
letters to any friends of yours will be invaluable, 
for I understand it is a dull place to a stranger. 
By-the-bye, I was just about to send my letter to 
the Post Office as you came ; but if you will walk 
down with me as far as the Park, I will drop it in 
myself, and afterward, if you choose, adjourn to 
Pinteux’s and play you a game or two of bil- 
liards.” 

His motion was passed without a dissenting 
voice, and the party left the house evidently in 
high spirits, _ 

Frank Ashdale was a young lawyer of tol- 
erable acquirements, but of little practice, and 
who loved pleasure better than business, Too 
many such are to be found in New York, who 
answer no other purpose than to discredit their 
profession. The partial hand of a mother had 
reared him, and so generous was she to his faults 
that he had made his entrance into society little 
prepared to battle with its stern and oftentimes 
stormy elements, At the age of twenty-two his 
mother died, and though at first he felt her loss 
keenly, the buoyancy of youth soon triumphed, 
and the only parent he had ever known was suf- 
fered to slumber forgotten. His associates were 
generally chosen from among the most idle and 
thoughtless—their recommendations to him were, 
good nature, gayety, means to appear fashion- 
able, to break occasionally the neck of a cham- 
paign bottle, to play billiards, and the means 





to ride twice a week upon theavenues. How all 
these could be done by a young lawyer you may 
well wonder; but men who live by their wits 
generally contrive to live well. Such was Francis 
Ashdale. As fora father, he never knew one, 
and his mother always preserved the strictest si- 
lence upon a subject that in after years proved so 
dear to his heart, and swayed such an influence 
over his passions. Respecting his infancy, he 
knew only that his parents were English, and had 
came to this country ere he was a year old; he 
could moreover recollect that at one time his mo- 
ther was in regular correspondence with some per- 
son or persons at a distance, but with whom was 
a mystery ; nor would her letters reveal the se- 
cret, for she had strictly ordered them to be bu- 
ried with her, for which purpose she had pre- 
pared them previous to her death. 


Continued in the next Number. 





* All precious things, discover'd late, 
To those who seek them, issue forth.” 


Take courage, Soul! the far-off goal 

Grows bright to thy extended view,— 
The busy thought, the spirit’s role, 

Shall pierce Cimmerian darkness through. 


Search deep and deeper—the dim shade 

That shrouds thy longings to be great, 
Uncertain is—its glimmerings fade, 

Or darken, with the turn of fate. 
Another eye, keener than thine, 

Has probed for thee each inner coil, 
And left this promise half divine, 

To cheer thy hidden, weary toil. 


Along the golden line of thought, 
Whereon his shining foot-prints lay, 

His scattered germs of heart’s-ease brought 
Thy truant steps down wisdom’s way. 


Take courage, Soul, the bud’s frail bloom 
Speaks loud to thee of future fruit— 

The buried seed hath rent its tomb, 
Unwatch’d, as meteor-stars outshoot. 


~« The veil that robed an infant’s face, 
Ere to our ear its wail was borne, 
By mariner kept in sacred place, 
Hath told him truths the world might scorn. 


The true soul! groping in the dark, 
Hath still a kindly light within,— 
An oft-times dull and flickering mark, 

To warn of shoals or tempest’s din. 


Search ye to fountain-head the flame— 
Through tangled vale or wildering steep, 
Track the bright clue of purpos’d aim— 
With chamois tread o’er windings deep : 
Enter the lesson deep within, 
Fearing to droop in toilsome way— 
For “ precious things” thy soul shall win, 
Through strugglings long with mist and clay. 
H. S. DE GROVE. 


New York, May, 1846 
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THE FALL OF HERCULANEUM. 
A TALE OF THE GREAT ERUPTION. 
PART I.—THE TRIBUNAL. 


TwILicuT was stealing over the earth. The sun 
had gone down to his accustomed rest behind the 
distant mountains, whose summits yet retained a 
tinge of that reddish golden hue which is always 
in Italy the precursor of its setting. Mist-clouds 
arose, like shadowy forms of spirits, from out the 
depths of the calm ocean, and a filmy vapor was 
just discernible above the highest cone of the 
burning mountain which was visible from all 
parts of Herculaneum, and from many other 
towns and villages adjacent. 

Yet notwithstanding the close approach of night 
(for the Herculaneans were in favor of early hours) 
the streets of the gay city—second in gayety only 
to its more haughty neighbor, Pompeii—-were 
filled with a crowd of variously attired person- 
ages, all wending their way toward that portion 
of the town where was situated the Hall of Jus- 
tice, or place where were tried all such cases of 
injustice or wrong as might require redress or 
public hearing. 

In those days, and especially in Herculaneura, 
justice was by no means the “ shadow of a name” 
which modern practitioners, for their own selfish 
ends, have rendered it, and not even the wealthi- 
est individual living within its jurisdiction was 
screened from the exercise of magisterial autho- 
rity in cases of a nature requiring the law’s inter- 
ference. 

On the present occasion the throng consisted of 
all sexes and ages,—thus proclaiming that the 
event which had called them forth was far from 
being an ordinary one.—Sweeping stately along 
the evenly paved avenue, the proud noble brushed 
with his perfumed robes the coarser garments of 
the peasant and the laborer. Priests, with their 
meekly folded hands submissively reposing on 
their breasts, and eyes seeking the ground, as | 
though from the fear of contamination, walked, 
side by side, with ladies of rank and station, and 
these in their turn were followed close by the 
bearded and steel-armed soldier, the gravely clad 
and gravely spoken civilian, the humble artisan, 
and the ragged beggar. 

In the centre of the concourse, which, in the 
midst of talking and laughter, swept onward to- 
ward the Justice-seat of Herculaneum like a tri- 
umphal procession, returning from the scene of 
some great victory, a group, consisting of three 
young men, attired in the rich cloths of Syria— 
a circumstance which bespoke them nobly born— 
came impetuously along, with sounds of merri- 


hour. One, however, there was, who, though 
by no means of sedate disposition, partook but 
lightly of his comrades’ unseemly mirth, and many 
an eye was bent upon the handsome features and 
lofty brow of the youth, as he passed along, and 
many a musical voice from the lips of beauty mur- 
mured the praises of Lucius Cominius—son to the 
first dignitary and wealthiest nobleman of the 
city. 

“ What, my Cominius—sulking, when all else 
are merry,” laughingly exclaimed one of his com- 
panions, who had noticed the partial abstraction 
of their more youthful companion, not without 
wonder—for he was usually as gay and light- 
hearted among his friends as he was brave and 
fearless in war. 

“‘ Nay, I do not sulk, kind Marcus,” the young 
man replied, “Iam but wearied. We Hercula- 
neans, thou knowest, are ill accustomed to late 
hours, as are you of Pompeii.” 

“« This is a poor excuse,” said Marcus—a dis- 
sipated Pompeiian, with whom Cominius had spent 
the day in a manner which lent some coloring to 
his apology: for he was unused to reveling, and 
his brain ached with the day’s unwonted excite- 
ment. “ll wager, now, the cause of thy melan- 
choly lies deeper than the skin, gentle Cominius, 
What thinks our Claudius, here ?” 

“A bright eye is sometimes a fiercer weapon 
than the sword, and a more deadly enemy to 
man’s peace than the wine-cup,” retorted the lat- 
ter, laconically. 

It is probable Cominius might have replied to 
this rallying speech, had not the attention of the 
group been then directed to the figure of an old, 
palsy-stricken man, who, led by the hand by a 
lovely girl whose features were evidently those 
of another clime, had cast himself directly in their 
way. 

“« How now, graybeard !” exclaimed Marcus, in 
angry tone, ‘‘ wouldst stop our way ?” 

** Know’st thou we are men of rank and influ- 
ence, fool !” hiccoughed the friend of Marcus— 
too deep in his potations to distinguish whether it 
was a post or human being that he addressed. 
** Out of our way, knave, or our swords”— 

** Hold! Marcus,” interposed Cominius, thrust- 
ing himself between his companions and the old 
man—for he saw that they were about putting 
their threat into execution. 

“Hold, I entreat! See ye not the old man is 
blind 2” 

*« So much the greater his folly,” rejoined Mar- 
cus. ‘ What business have blind men abroad in 
the dark ?” 

** Aye, what business ?” echoed his friend, Claue 





ment and idle jests ill suited to the gravity of the 
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dius. 
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Cominius did not pause to argue with his com- 
panions, for he saw that they were already suf- 
fering under the influence of their deep and fre- 
quent potations. So, drawing the old man aside, 
he kindly inquired his wishes. 

** Alas !” he replied, ‘I fear I have given of- 
fence, young gentleman, though the gods will 
bear me witness, I meant it not.” 

“‘ Thou hast not offended,” said Cominius, 

“ Thanks,” rejoined the other. ‘‘ The question 
I have to ask is a simple one. Know’st thou the 
cause of all this gathering ?” 

** Assuredly. I deemed it known to all in Her- 
culaneum.,” 

‘*T am not of Herculaneum, nor of this coun- 
try,” answered the old man. ‘ Something, I own, 
I have heard, but naught distinct. Thou may’st 
judge I have an interest in the question—since I 
and my sweet child, here, have this day journeyed 
many a weary mile to get an answer.” 

Cominius gazed upon the old man while he 
spoke, and a sentiment of: deep compassion, min- 
gled with curiosity, arose in his breast. He looked 
also upon the daughter, and a momentary thrill 
passed over him as he thought of her beauty, and 
her faithful devotion to her aged father. 

“The occasion is an uncommon one,” said 
Cominius—when the old man had finished. “ A 
youth made captive in a recent siege is tried to- 
day, and if sufficient cause be found (as, alas! I 
fear there will) he will be condemned to the 
lion.” 

** To the lion! oh! no, not to the lion !” almost 
screamed the young girl, starting forward, with 
a look expressive of the deepest terror, while her 
father remained, deprived of speech by these fear- 
ful words, standing where she had left him. 

‘‘He is of kin to thee, then ?” said Cominius, 
interrogatively. 

‘Tt matters not,” put in the old man. ‘I pray 
thee, good youth, his name ?” 

‘** He is called Ctesiphon, the Greek,” was the 
reply. ‘ His parentage I know not.” 

«Tis he, ’tis he—my poor boy !” groaned the 
old man, despondingly. 

‘Come, father, come,” suddenly exclaimed the 
girl, resuming his hand, ‘Our doubts are dis- 
pelled, now: ’tis he—see, the crowd is thinning 
—in a few moments we shall be too late, and all 
will be lost.” 

‘*‘T fear you will need some influence,” said 
Cominius, staying them. ‘ Thou seest some of 
the crowd are already returning. With the ex- 
ception of the reserved seats, the Judgment Hall 
is full.” 

** Alas! what is our course, then ?” 

**T see but one way,” said Cominius. “ The 





son of the chief dignitary has the bestowal of the 
remaining places,” 

‘* But how to see him ?” 

«1 will bring you to him, if you wish.” 

** And if he should refuse ?” 

‘*] will guaranty that he shall not, and I am 
one, perhaps, not devoid of influence with him,” 
rejoined Cominius. ‘ Perhaps, even, I can inter- 
est him in your case ; perhaps”— 

**Oh! Heaven! thou dost not say”— 

** Perhaps, I say, the captive may be freed—but 
this I promise not.” 

** Blessings on thee, stranger, for these words 
of hope! An old man’s blessing may be nought 
on earth, but may avail hereafter.” 

** Come, we waste time,” interrupted Cominius. 
“Let us haste—a few more minutes of delay 
might prove fatal.” Saying which, he grasped 
the old man by the robe, and hurried him along, 
as fast as the latter’s blindness and the darkness 
of the night would admit. A few moments 
brought them before the portals of the edifice 
wherein the trial was to be held. But the young 
girl started back—affrighted at the crowd which 
filled the square. 

‘Tt is impossible for us to enter here,” she 
said, 

** Nay, not so, fair one,” answered their con- 
ductor; and, raising his voice, he exclaimed : 
‘¢ Ho, there! room for the Pretor’s son! room for 
Lucius Cominius and his friends.” The effect 
was magical, The densely packed crowd gave 
way at once, and through the lane thus formed 
Cominius advanced toward the entrance with his 
protegées. The lictors lowered immediately their 
spears, and made him grave obeisance as he pass- 
ed. Without pausing to notice these demonstra- 
tions of the popular favor, the youth pushed on- 
ward, still retaining the old man’s robe, until they 
found themselves seated within the space appro- 
priated to the friends of the magistrates, and which 
was placed immediately to the left of the tribune 
—now occupied by the officers of the law. Du- 
ring their passage, Cominius had borrowed of a 
citizen his cloak, and thus disguised he took his 
seat by the side of the fair damsel who accompa- 
nied him, and gazed with an interest second only 
to that evinced by his strange acquaintances upon 
the painful scene. But in the stern gaze of his 
father he saw no hope for the captive, and he al- 
most feared to encounter the look of the young 
Greek at his side, lest the agony betrayed therein 
should unman him. 

They were just in time. The young man ar- 
raigned before them had offended against the 
peace, it would seem, by grievously injuring the 
Chief whose prisoner he was, and for this despe- 
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rate offence—originating in the justifiable desire 
to effect his own escape, he was to be excluded 
from the general exchange, and his finely moulded 
limbs condemned to glut the pleasures oi the Am- 
phitheatre. 

Such was the sentence ! 

During its deliverance the old man hung his 
head, in abject despair, while his daughter, with 
bated breath, and hands clasped firmly on her 
heart, as though to curb its vehement throbbings, 
leaned forward from her seat, and watched alter- 
nately the countenances of the judges and the face 
of the captive, until it seemed as if her eyes must 
inevitably burst their sockets, But when the re- 
morseless sentence was fairly concluded, she gave 
one heart-breaking scream, and fell back, sense- 
less, 

“* Ho! lictors—silence yon rude wench—let her 
be removed !” exclaimed the Pretor. 

Two lictors stepped forward to obey the order, 
but she clung to them with clasped hands, and 
would not stir, 

“« Nay, remove me not. I will be silent—I will 
not again offend. Indeed I will not,” she cried, 
imploringly. 

Her entreaties had no effect, however, and the 
lictors were about fulfilling their orders, when 
Lucius Cominius—casting aside the disguise he 
had assumed—arose and sternly waved them off. 

“They are my friends,” he exclaimed, “ and 
must not be removed.” 

Then, stepping into the open space, a portion 
of which was occupied by the captive and the 
soldiers who guarded him, he confronted the 
Pretor. 

‘*My son!” burst from the lips of the elder 
Cominius, ‘‘ What brings thee here at such a 
time ?” 

“T come for justice, father,” was the reply. 

*« Justice ? how! why !” 

** An inoffensive person has been condemned to 
die a fearful death. His father—his aged father 
—is here, to supplicate through me thy clemency. 
Let him not suffer thus. This is my boon !” 

‘Thou speakest in vain, boy!” replied the 
Pretor. ‘His doom is sealed—his sentence is 
pronounced. The people will not be tampered 
with. Hadst thou plead thus before”’— 

“Tt matters not, oh! father!” Lucius replied, 
with eloquent energy—(increased, it must be con- 
fessed, by the consciousness that the eyes of the 
fair Grecian were bent upon him) “the people’s 
pleasures are as nothing when weighed in the 
balance ’gainst a human life. Say—wilt thou 
protect him ?” 

** It is impossible.”— 

“Think! Were it thy son who stood thus 


chained before thee—condemned to perish by the 
lion’s tooth, and thou a witness. Canst thou look 
on yon group, and not be moved ?” 

Cominius was evidently wavering, but a mur- 
muring arose at this moment among the populace, 
and the other digniteries, fearful of an outbreak, 
arose and consulted hurriedly together. A death- 
like silence reigned throughout the room, and 
then arose again the sullen clamors of the anxi- 
ous mob, 

Cominius at length stepped forward, and while 
a lictor proceeded toward the astonished captive, 
and busied himself in striking off his chains, the 
former addressed a few words of explanation to 
the multitude—promising them another victim on 
the morrow. The murmuring continued, but it 
was more subdued, and while the disappointed 
crowd was pouring like a stream into the outer 
corridor, the rescued captive embraced his sister 
and his aged father, and then turned to thank the 
young noble, who had interested himself so un- 
expectedly, and with such a happy result in their 
poor welfare. 

** Nay,” said Cominius, ‘‘ thou owest me no 
thanks, therefore reserve them. The deed I have 
performed was one of duty, not of choice, and for 
the blessed results which have followed my inter- 
ference, thank thou rather the gods, who have 
enabled me to render thee this service.” 

With this modest and truly noble disclaimer, 
he turned away, and left them. But the face of 
the beautiful Greek was indelibly stamped upon 
his memory, and her voice rang like etherial mu- 
sic in his ears, long after the windings of the 
street had shut the scene of his generous inter- 
ference from his view. 


PART II.—THE ERUPTION, 


Aut Herculaneum was in commotion. Groups of 
pale-faced citizens loitered about the streets, dis- 
coursing in an undertone, while all eyes were 
turned toward the crater of the neighboring vol- 
cano, from which came, at irregular intervals, 
smoke and fire. There was a gloom upon the 
air, and the sun gleamed with a sickly reddish 
hue through the sulphurous cloud which over- 
hung the city, with a dim foreshadowing of an 
evil time to come. The atmosphere, too, was im- 
pregnated with sulphurous particles, and all things 
betokened that some strange convulsion of nature 
was at hand. Business was suspended in the 
public marts, and the hammer of the smith, the 
song of the artisan, and the shrill voice of the 
scolding publican were hushed, Children sus- 
pended their sports in the midst, and fled to their 





mother’s laps, to escape the coming danger. 
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On the great road which led toward the nearest 
seaport town, Salernum, a motley procession of 
all grades and classes had taken up its march. 
Rude, lumbering wagons, laden with goods and 
chattels of various descriptions, were slowly pro- 
gressing toward the sea. 

From the fields bordering upon the road the 
strange, anxious lowing of the cattle—which, 
with their peculiar instinct, seemed to scent the peril 
afar—smote unpleasantly upon the ears of the 
panic-stricken fugitives: who turned back ever 
and anon to cast a look upon the burning moun- 
tain. 

Some there were, even in Herculaneum, who 
affected to laugh at what they termed the idle ter- 
rors of the people; but these were few, for the 
majority believed that a convulsion was at hand, 
although many did not think the danger was near, 
and others were too slothful too decamp, until 
they saw some more certain evidences of an erup- 
tion. 

Meanwhile Ctesiphon, the young Greek, with 
his sister and aged father, had lost no time in pro- 
ceeding toward the sea, in company with those 
of their countrymen who had had the good for- 
tune to gain their liberty in the general exchange 
of prisoners which usually followed an engage- 
ment. A small but safe galley was waiting for 
them at the coast, and long before the inauspicious 
appearances above alluded to had taken place, 
they were far from the land, and in a fair way, 
with prosperous breezes and some exertion, of 
soon making the home from which they had so 
recently been exiled. 


But great as was the happiness of the reunited 
family at the termination of their troubles, there 
was one among them whose gratification was not 
unmixed with regret. , 

Lydia could not but remember with feelings of 
deep and earnest gratitude the noble and disinter- 
ested conduct of her brother’s preserver, and she 
could not repress a few tears when she reflected 
that they were never to meet again. As they re- 
ceded from the shore, these sensations became still 
stronger, and the poor girl, at last, felt as though, 
instead of her returning to her native land in com- 
pany with the beloved brother whom she had 
despaired of seeing again, she was on the point 
of being banished forever. 

On the second day, Lydia was aroused from her 
slumbers by her brother, who asked her to ob- 
serve the singular appearance of the sky, and al- 
so of the ocean—which was unusually calm and 
motionless for the season. The air, too, was al- 
most insufferably warm, and there was a pale, lack- 
lustre appearance in the heavens, which caused a 





feeling of vague apprehension in the minds of all 
who observed it. 

“This is somewhat strange,” remarked the 
master of the frail vessel, as he stood upon the 
poop, and surveyed the sky from beneath his up- 
lifted palm. ‘I have traveled this main many a 
time before, yet never met with such weather. [ 
doubt this calm portends a fearful tempest.” 

‘* Heaven grant thy foreboding be groundless,” 
said Ctesiphon, thinking only of his sister, who, 
leaning heavily upon his arm, watched languidly 
the singular manifestations which had called forth 
the unpalatable prophecy of the captain. 

Toward ‘evening the sky became still more 
overcast, and a heavy shower fell, bringing with 
it a cloud of ashes, and dust of a peculiar color, 
which spread over the sails and decks of the ves- 
sel, and over the garments of such as were obliged 
to remain exposed to the inclemency of the storm. 
The waves now ran mountains high, and the lit- 
tle craft was buffeted about in all directions at the 
mercy of the billows. The captain still main- 
tained his post, and though his look betrayed con- 
siderable anxiety, he gave no vent to his fears in 
words, but remained with his eye fixed steadfastly 
in the direction whence they had come, as if an- 
ticipating the storm which he knew too well was 
shortly to follow. 

During the interval occupied by this scene, one 
of a widely different nature was taking place at 
Herculaneum. The unusual signs observed by the 
inhabitants had been on the increase hourly, until 
the event which they had foreboded had come to 
pass. Then it was that those who had been the 
loudest in their ridicule of such as had prudently 
*‘ fled from the wrath to come,” became mute and 
terror-stricken, Among the railers the father of 
young Cominius had been most prominent. But 
now he deeply repented the the inactivity which 
had led him to expose his family to the fury of 
the volcano, and to spurn, until too late, as it 
proved, the only avenue of safety left open for 
them. 

At the first breaking out of the eruption— 
which was announced by a sudden trembling of 
the ground and a discharge of stones and lava, 
a portion of which fell within the city gates, and 
did grievous damage to some wooden sheds for 
stabling, situated therein,—the Pretor hastily 
abandoned the seat of Justice, and fled to the suc- 
cor of his unprotected family, But Cominius had 
been before him, and only a faithful servant re- 
mained behind, braving the perils of the approach- 
ing catastrophe with that noble devotion which 
characterized the men of old, to denote to him the 
direction they had taken. The whole town was 
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by this time in motion, with the exception of some, 
who, not so easily intimidated as the rest, remain- 
ed behind to gather up their most valuable chat- 
tels, or to plunder the houses of those whose 
sudden flight had compelled them to abandon 
everything, and the aged Pretor, with many an 
inward misgiving, gave one backward glance at 
the angry and fuming leviathan, which threatened 
the annihilation of his late peaceful home, ere he 
grasped the hand of his faithful servitor, and hur- 
ried him away. It was his last look, for at the 
instant of his turning a more terrible convulsion 
shook the earth, and falling upon his side from 
the effects of the concussion, he was immediately 
overwhelmed by the falling fragments of his own 
dwelling—while his slave, Juba, disdaining to fly, 
shared the same terrible fate. 

On all sides nothing now met the gaze of the 
terrified fugitives but the tottering walls of tem- 
ples and the bleeding remains of those unfortu- 
nates who, being too slow in their movements, 
had been involved in the common ruin. From the 
summit of Vesuvius came forth an impenetrable 
cloud, that darkened the atmosphere jor miles 
around, and hundreds, both in the town and on the 
roads, rendered by this sudden darkness unable to 
distinguish their course, fell by the way, and were 
instantaneously suffocated by the descending clouds 
of ashes. Amid all this confusion arose inces- 
santly combined with the cries of men and women 
and the crash of crumbling edifices, the frightful 
roaring of the wild beasts caged within the walls 
of the otherwise deserted Amphitheatre. 

The younger Cominius, meanwhile, in compa- 
ny with his mother and sister, seated in one of 
his father’s chariots, into which he had hastily 
collected such of their household wealth as the 
urgency of the occasion allowed them to get to- 
gether, was urging his horses furiously toward the 
coast—ever and anon looking anxiously back, 
with the forlorn hope of seeing his father follow- 
ing in their track. But such consolation was to 
be denied him. 

Arrived on the borders of the sea, another dif- 
ficulty presented itself. In the hurry of the mo- 
ment Cominius had mistaken the road to the near- 
est port of embarkation, and much time was spent 
in looking about them for a sure conveyance to 
some place of safety beyond the sea, This diffi- 
culty was conquered, however, in brief time, and 
although the waves ran toa great height, and 
their shallow bark labored fearfully in the heavy 
surf, they were soon carried by the breeze to a 
distance sufficiently great at least to secure them 
from the prospect of immediate danger. 

“‘ The Gods be praised !” was the first exclama- 
tion of Cominius, when they were at length fairly 
out of sight of the land, although by no means cer- 





tain as yet of their entire security. ‘We may 
now take time to repose us, after the travails we 
have so recently undergone. Nay, droop not, 
Lucia,” he added, addressing his sister, who ap- 
peared deeply dejected, and did not seem to share 
the joy of her companions ; “‘ droop not, sweet,— 
the greatest evil is past, and we may now look 
around us without a particle of fear.” 

** Alas, brother !” she replied, mournfully ; “I 
thought not of our own danger. Our father, Lu- 
cius !” 

“ Nay,” said Lucius, whose forebodings were 
no less melancholy than hers, although for ob- 
vious reasons he did not hesitate to conceal them 
from her; dreading lest the disclosure, coupled 
with the trials she already sustained, might be too © 
much for her delicate frame to bear. ‘He is safe, 
beyond question. All Herculaneum was afoot as 
we passed on, and [ doubt not our beloved father 
was among the fugitives. This commotion will 
soon subside, and a few days, at farthest, will re- 
unite us.” 

Her brother’s words did not altogether fail in 
their object, for the poor girl ceased weeping, and 
became more cheerful, if not absolutely contented, 
Still, however, there was a doubt, and as there 
were few on board the little vessel who had not 
left behind a beloved friend or relative, there was 
a general gloom upon the spirits of the party 
which nothing could avail to dissipate. 

Their trials, however, had but commenced—for 
it seemed as if, in flying from a great danger on 
the land, they had only embarked to encounter 
greater disasters upon the water. They had been 
but a day at sea, when a fierce storm arose—the 
same as that noticed by the crew and passengers 
of the galley in which Lydia with her father and 
brother had embarked—and so great was the dam- 
age sustained by their vessel, that they were at 
last obliged to construct a small raft, on which 
they placed themselves without loss of time, and 
were soon at the mercy of the unsparing elements. 
Certain death now stared them in the face, and 
they were just on the point of yielding to despair 
—even Cominius, who had been the last to sub- 
mit—when, to the great joy of all, a sail appeared 
in sight, and the storm suddenly abating, they 
were enabled by degrees to make the strange bark 
understand their signals, and hasten to their assis- 
tance, But the hopes of the tempest-tossed crew 
were suddenly crushed, when in the persons of 
those whom they had summoned to their aid, they 
recognized those of their most redoubtable ene- 
mies, the Greeks, 

«* All hope is indeed extinct,” exclaimed Comi- 
nius, regretfully, though without the least mani- 
festation of a desire to avert the fate which he 
felt too surely awaited him. ‘I would not care 
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for my own poor safety, but thee, Lucia and my 


mother—it is hard to know that ye also must par- |. 


ticipate in our sufferings !” 

It was here that the energy of her woman’s 
character was made apparent in hissister. Rising 
to her full height, and glancing with a holy con- 
fidence toward the brightening sky, she rejoined : 

** We are all in the keeping of a higher power. 
For myself, dear brother, I fear not—for I feel 
confident that there is a brighter prospect for us 
beyond the grave. Lo! how yon sunbeam 
bursts its way from amid the dense masses of 
cloud which on every side have environed it, 
Such will be our awakening, after our troubles 
shall be o’er !” 

‘* Noble girl!” said her brother, proudly em- 
bracing her. ‘* Thou art worthy to be the daugh- 
ter of an emperor !” 

** It is sufficient for me if I am worthy to be the 
sister of so kind and generous a brother,” she 
answered, modestly. 

By this time the two parties had approached 
near enough to enable those respectively belong- 
ing to them to distinguish the habiliments of their 
rivals. As soon as they perceived the nation of 
those to whose rescue they were hastening, the 
Greeks, as Cominius dreaded, put about with the 
intention of passing on their course, and abandon- 
ing the shipwrecked party to their fate; but at 
this crisis a general movement was apparent upon 
the deck, and in a short time they again veered 
about, and the distressed fugitives were received 
on board. 

Great was the astonishment of Cominius when 
in the persons of those to whom he was indebted 
for his deliverance he recognized Ctesiphon, and 
his lovely sister, Lydia. The secret of the friendly 
conduct of their adversaries was now fully appa- 
rent. Recugnizing among the tenants of the raft 
her brother’s benefactor, the grateful girl had in- 
terfered in the behalf of Cominius and his party, 
and by rehearsing the story of her brother’s late 
escape from the lion, she succeeded in enlisting 
the feelings of her countrymen in their behalf. 

* * ” * * * 

Two weeks after the above occurrences, there 
was a solemn ceremony performed in the presence 
of the actors in the foregoing scenes: the princi- 
pal parties in which were Lucius Cominius, and 
Lydia, the beautiful Greek. 


ROBERT F. GREELEY. 
New York, May, 1846. 


As no roads are so rough as those that have just 
been mended, so no sinners are so intolerant as 
those that have just turned saints. 





THE SCRIVENER. 


HE clock of St. Dunstan’s 
had tolled the hour of six, 
one evening in the month of 
April, and the fishmongers 
had begun to close their 
stalls, when a young man 
in sober and somewhat rus- 
tic costumee, landed on the quay at Billingsgate, 
from the Gravesend passage-boat. Without heed- 
ing the crowd of idlers around him, and the throng 
of porters, who, doffing their hats, solicited the 
honor of carrying the small portmanteau he held 
in his hand, the stranger sauntered carelessly along 
Thames-street, toward Tower-hill. As he ap- 
proached the spot so long celebrated in our history, 
his attention was arrested by a crowd of people 
who were listening to the discourse of a mounte- 
bank, who, with pill-box in hand, was enumera- 
ting the almost countless virtues of his medicines, 
Having mingled in the crowd, the young man 
watched with evident curiosity the strange grima- 
ces and contortions of the speaker’s countenance. 
The dress of the quack was antiquated, and had 
probably been fashioned in the time of the first 
Charles. A doublet of sad colored cloth, much 
stained and worn, descended as low as the hips, 
Slops, or breeches, of a capacious size, concealed 
the shape of the wearer’s thighs, and shewed in 
relief his hose of black silk, upon which many a 
careful and timely darn were visible. At his feet 
sat a jester or jack-pudding, who from time to 
time blew a discordant blast upon a cracked trum- 
pet at the desire of his master, whose volubility 
and command of language were truly surprising, 
added to which a sharpness of wit and repartee, 
that plainly told him to be aman of infinitely su- 
perior intellect to most of those around him. 

‘* Here is a liquor,” said the quack, exhibitinga 
small phial, “« that shall cure all pains in the joints 
in a few seconds; take but five drops of this pre- 
cious balm in a toss of aqua vite, and it will 
make any of ye who are ailing as sound asa 
roach. Tell me not of Catholic miracles—rogue- 
ish cheats as they be !—-this goodly liquor will do 
more for you than all the saints in the calendar. 
Your caryophylati (commended by my Lord Ba- 
con) may be good, and so may your rosa moschata, 
and your nardi folium; but crucify me if this 
will not set you right in the turning of a die. 
You all know Jonas Sands, the tanner of Ber- 
mondsey,—the poor soul was racked in’s joints, 
but one dose of my precious cordial drove his 
pains to the devil! Here is an ungent for tet- 
ters and pimples; what say you, fair maiden, will 
you not drive away that unsightly object on your 
right cheek with a touch of this salve ?—the 
price ?—oh, a shilling ; your quacksalvers would 
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charge you four for as much hog’s lard. Here is 
a powder for the complexion, compounded of 
pimples, I learned this art when studying at the 
college of Parma, of the illustrious Signor Bocca- 
lini, What say you, gentle mistress in the scar- 
let hood? Will you not try this precious packet 
on your comely skin! Trust me, wrinkles fly 
at its very touch, and a lovely bloom is suf- 
fused over the whole countenance, Here,” exhi- 
biting another phial, ‘is an elixer for all scorbu- 
tic humors ; it hath cured the king’s evil in a few 
days, without inconvenience to the patient.” 

«Buy it, in God’s name, good people,” said a 
man in the crowd, who had hitherto remained un- 
noticed, ‘‘’tis a thing of price, and we ought to 
value it; the king’s evil hath prevailed greatly of 
late.” 

These words were said with an emphatic and 
significant tone, which could not be misunderstood, 
and all eyes were turned toward him who had ut- 
tered them. 

“Ha!” cried the quack, “have we puritans 
here? do you speak treason in broad day light, 
you shameless villain? hast no value for thine 
ears, Issachar ?” 

* We know each other, master mountebank,” 
replied the man, lifting his broad hat so as to ex- 
pose his countenance to full view ; ** but both have 
not a friend at court! What if you try the elixer 
you boast of ; trust me, ’tis a disease which must 
be rooted out ere long.” 

“Do you deal in ambiguities, you villain ” 
cried the quack who was evidently disconcerted, 
“ Away with thee orI shall utter that which shall 
whisk thee off to the Tower right quickly.” 

‘** You dare not, master mountebank ; but come, 
don’t chafe it with me, we were once friends, you 
know.” 

This was uttered with such a careless air, 
that it vexed the mountebank to the quick. His 
countenance grew pale with deadly rage, and he 
cried out to two or three soldiers from the Tower, 
who were listening to the squabble with evident 
delight,—* Yon villain is Jasper Arkinstall, the 
Papist ; seize him, on your allegiance ; he is en- 
compassing the death of the king.” 

** Stand off !” cried he, who was thus denounced, 
to several who pressed around him; stand off, I 
say, and let me reply to that old cheat, whom I 
will ere long pluck by the gills. He says he will 
sell you a salve or an elixir for the king’s evil, 
surpassing all others ; will it, I ask, be as effica- 
cious as the famous Doctor Oliver’s ?” 

This unequivocal allusion to the late Protector, 
uttered in such a place and at such a time, abso- 
lutely froze with horror many of the bystanders, 
for several persons had already suffered on that 
very spot for less direct offences, Some of them 





nevertheless drew their swords, and advanced to 
seize the person of Arkinstall, who, however, 
proved a tartar ; for in an instant his cloak was 
wound round his left arm, and a rapier of uncom- 
mon length bristled before their faces. Several 
pushed at him at once, and among the rest one of 
the soldiers before mentioned, who stumbling for- 
ward, received the point of Arkinstall’s rapier in 
his sword-arm, and instantly dropped his weapon. 
The check which this accident gave to the assail- 
ants, allowed their antagonist an opportunity of 
retreating, and he fled into.a neighboring house, 
the door of which had been left ajar, pursued by 
some thirty or forty persons. 

But the fugitive was not to be taken; he had 
made his way through the house, threatening those 
whom he met with instant death, if they opposed 
him, and leaping out of a back window into a court 
at the rear of the house, got clear off, 

This scene filled our traveler with amazement ; 
he at first supposed Arkinstall to be under the in- 
fluence of liquor; but a moment’s reflection. as- 
sured him that it was a premeditated plan for an- 
noying the mountebank, who seemed so discon- 
certed by the interruption that he at once ceased 
to ** ply his vocation,” and retired from the place. 
In the meanwhile, the young countryman bent his 
steps across Tower-hill, and shortly arrived at 
Aldgate, when having engaged a bed at the neigh- 
boring inn, he proceeded to the house of a scri- 
vener, named Ralph Battencourt. Here he found 
the man of business at his desk, wrapped in a sort 
of old dressing gown, and his head covered by a 
worn-out velvet cap, from under which his long 
grey hair descended on each side of his sallow and 
unpreposessing countenance. His small dark, 
piercing eyes, were almost hidden in his bushy 
brows and a pair of horn spectacles, On the desk 
laya piece of sealing-wax and a large thumb-ring, 
both of which had apparently been just used, a 
pair of small scales for weighing gold, and a vol- 
ume on Conveyancing. In the window seat stood 
a pile of books and papers ; and over the chimney, 
which no hospitable: smoke had passed for many 
years, hung an old musketoon, an iron-handled 
broadsword, and a rapier in a red leather sheath, 
all covered with venerable dust. 

‘* Well, Master Latymer,” said the Scrivener, 
pointing at the same time to an empty chair; “I 
have closed the bargain at last; pray seat your- 
self; I had much trouble in the matter, I assure 
ye." 

“It is ever a hard bargain when we wish to 
sell,” replied Latymer ; how much have you ob- 
tained for the estate? Pr’ythee tell me at once; I 
sit on thorns the while.” 

*« Fifteen hundred pounds, Sir; fifteen hundred 
pounds !” said the Scrivener, placing his pen be- 
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hind his ear, and rubbing his hands together with 
apparent satisfaction. ‘‘O, it was an excellent 
bargain—an excellent bargain, Sir !” 

«« And who may this prodigal be, who has made 
up his mind to give that sum for an estate which 
cost my poor father, in worse times, three thou- 
sand pounds ?” inquired the young man, in a tone 
that showed he did not partake of the Scrivener’s 
enthusiasm. ‘Curse on the cuckoldy clown! 
would he not give more ?” 

“‘ Heaven forgive ye, for thus speaking of an 
honest man!” ejaculated master Battencourt. 
‘* Alas the day! that our citizens should be thus 
flouted. He is of the Common Council, Sir; a 
man of substance,—a mercer; his name is An- 
drew Trollope, and his house is the sign of the 
Seven Fleur de Luces, in the Minories,” 


Latymer suppressed the reply which rose to his 
lips, and inquired for the money. The Scrivener 
informed him that it would be paid on the mor- 
row, when the deed of conveyance would be 
ready for his signature, It was arranged that the 
purchaser should be ready with his money at 
twelve o’clock on the following day; and Laty- 
mer was about to take his leave, when the latch 
of the door was suddenly raised, and a gallant en- 
tered with a careless air, and throwing himself 
into a chair, surveyed his own hose and his shoe- 
ties with evident satisfaction. 

** Art busy, my old deity ?” inquired the intru- 
der, casting, at the same time, a penetrating glance 
upon Latymer. 

** A—no, my lor—your worship, no; I am at 
your—worship’s commands,” said the Scrivener, 
stammering, and looking all confusion; for the 
gallant winked and eyed him significantly. 

Latymer now took his leave, but not without 
observing the face and figure of Battencourt’s 
visitor, The gallant appeared to be in the prime 
of life; he wore a long periwig of brown hair, 
and his gayly trimmed moustaches were of the 
same color, and turned up at the ends; his eyes 
were of a grayish hue, his complexion fair, and 
the expression of his features would have been 
feminine, but for a certain rakish air which per- 
vaded them. Latymer felt persuaded that he had 
looked upon that face before. He returned to 
his inn, and left Master Battencourt and his visitor 
together. 


In the morning, he resolved to have a ramble 
through the city, to which he was almost a stran- 
ger, before the hour appointed by the Scrivener 
should arrive. He had scarcely left the inn, when 
he beheld with some surprise, advancing toward 
him, the man who had so strangely interrupted 
and bearded the quack on Tower-hill. His aston- 
ishment increased, when Arkinstall saluted him 





by his name, and inquired respecting the health of 
his father. 

**T have heard that he has been ailing,” said 
Arkinstall, ‘and as he was roughly used in the 
late wars, I fear the worst.” 

‘He has suffered much, Sir,” replied Latymer; 
* but I wot not that you were acquainted.” 

‘* Acquainted! we were sworn friends! Ah, 
youth ! when thy father saved me from death, and 
snatched me from before a file of Corbet’s mus- 
keteers waiting for the word to fire, he dreamt not 
that a life of privation and suffering would be the 
lot of his friend--his schoolfellow! I see thee 
incredulous,—tut! the name that villain Roches. 
ter, for ’tis he thou sawest in the guise of a moun- 
tebank—the name he used, is only of many which 
I have found it expedient to assume in these sad 
days ;—but how of thy father ?” 

** He has been dead these six months,” returned 
Latymer, still suspicious of his interrogator, whose 
threadbare garments were ill-concealed by the 
large cloak he wore, from beneath which the long 
rapier before mentioned peeped out menacingly. 
What, thought the youth, if this should be some 
bully, ready to denounce me as a plotter against 
the state. Arkinstall read what was passing 
within him, 

‘“* Poor boy,” said he, “ I blame thee not for thy 
suspicion in such daysas these. I will not bring 


thee into danger by detaining thee in the street, 


where every eye is upon us. Buta word in thy 
ear, ere we part: mistrust not the tattered jerkin ; 
thou hast more to fear in this city from silk and 
velvet. Adieu! we may meet again. Walter 
Sibbel would peril life and limb to save the son 
or his friend.” 

He disappeared down a narrow street, and La- 
tymer, who had no time to reply to this caution, 
regarded his retreating figure for a moment, and 
then pursued his way. 

Tis strange,” thought he, ‘‘ that this man, of 
whom I have heard my poor father speak in terms 
of friendship, should be thus heedlessly hazarding 
life and property by a quarrel with a nobleman so 
powerful as Rochester ; and stranger still, that he 
should be able to recognize me after the lapse of 
so many years. I would fain know more, though 
his forlorn appearance tells me he is needy and 
desperate, and that any intimacy with him might 
bring upon my head the vengeance of his power- 
ful enemy, the profligate earl. Property, did I 
say? his threadbare doublet leaves no doubt of 
his being poor ; and he seems to set but little va- 
lue on life, Misfortune has, perhaps, scattered 
his wits to the winds, for I noted the wild glance of 
his light-gray eye.” 

Nothing further occurred to interrupt his reflec- 
tions, and as the appointed hour arrived, he 
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knocked at the door of the Scrivener. Batten- 
court was not alone; he was engaged in earnest 
conversation with a short, burly personage, whom 
he at once introduced to Latymer as Master Trol- 
lope of the Minories, and the deed of conveyance 
was placed in his hands for approval. He had 
scarcely read a dozen words when a loud knock- 
ing was heard at the door; and upon its ‘being 
opened by Master Battencourt’s boy, Walter Sib- 
bel suddenly entered the room. His eye glanced 
fiercely on Trollope. 

“Ha!” cried he, ‘‘ what! the cuckold mercer 
joined in the conspiracy to cheat a friendless youth 
of his inheritance! Art thou giving the earl thy 
aid in reward for his having deprived thee of an 
unworthy mate? William Latymer, I have ar- 
rived in time to save thee. Sign nothing which 
this hoary villain may tender thee. Battencourt, 
thy treachery is well known tome. Thy gray 
hairs alone protect thy recreant carcass. As for 
thee (addressing himself again to Trollope) my 
sword would be dishonored by contact with thy 
vile body ; begone, base pander to the most aban- 
doned of men, lest I forget myself and do thee 
harm, William Latymer, you must hasten hence, 
and hie to the king, who can alone protect thee— 
he cannot, abandoned as he is, forget thy father’s 
merits: the earl is in disgrace; but if you take 
not this step you are lost,” 

“T am indeed lost,” said Latymer, “ but it is in 
amazement ; what am I to learn from this ?” 

“ That this hoary cheat has conspired with the 
noble Earl of Rochester, aided by this trembling 
slave—(pointing to Trollope, who stood quivering 
with fear and rage,) to rob thee of the estate thou 
wouldst foolishly sell.” 


Here the Scrivener broke forth in a shrill cracked 
voice, which age and wrath had rendered strange- 
ly discordant : ‘* God a-mercy,” cried he, ** what 
times we live in, when every mad jackanape beards 
us under our own roofs! Get out of my house, 
sirrah, or we shall find you a lodging in the Comp- 
ter. Here, Will! run and fetch a constable.” 

‘Summon thy master, the devil, from his burn- 
ing throne; he will hear the sooner,” cried Sib- 
bel fiercely. ‘* The boy has done his work brave- 
ly, and discovered the plot to his real master.” 

“ The accursed urchin !” ejaculated Battencourt. 
“T have been nursing an adder, then :—where is 
this imp of Satan ?” 

“Beyond thy power, and in safety,” rejoined 
Sibbel ; but come, Master Latymer, I must send 
you on your errand, and let you further into the 
mysteries of this plot ;” and then taking Latymer 
by the arm, he led him away, casting, as he pass- 
ed out, a threatening took upon Trollope, who 
evinced an inclination to follow them. Upon 
gaining the street, Sibbel hastily described the plan 





which had been conceived by the Scrivener to ob- 
tain the title-deeds from his unsuspecting client. 
It had been arranged, that Trollope should have 
the documents sent to his home, which would af- 
ford him an opportunity of absconding with them, 
while a ruffian, hired for the purpose, was to de- 
nounce Latymer as a plotter against the state, and 
get him lodged in Newgate ; the Earl of Rochester 
was then to intercede for him, and procure a com- 
mutation of his sentence to banishment to the 
plantations. No time was to be lost. Latymer 
flew to the court, and laid the whole before the 
king; while Sibbel hastened to take measures for 
his own safety, well aware that the earl would 
hesitate no longer to destroy him. 


* * * * * * * * 


As the evening advanced, the bustle on the ri- 
ver decreased, while the hum of voices and the 
various sounds of labor were hushed into a calm, 
when Walter Sibbel quickly descended the stairs 
at St. Catharine’s, and jumping into a wherry, de- 
sired the waterman to row across to Dock Head. 
The boat had scarcely reached the middle of the 
stream, when three figures were seen descending 
the stairs. They immediately entered a wherry, 
and rowed after that which bore Sibbel, calling 
loudly on the waterman to lay-to, as he was bear- 
ing one impeached of high crimes against the 
government. The boatman seemed inclined to 
obey this summons, but the threatening aspect of 
Sibbel plainly told that he dared not, while the 
two pistols in his girdle, which his cloak, now 
laid aside, no longer concealed, indicated that any 
attempt to capture him would be dangerous, Sib- 
bel gained the shore, and throwing the waterman 
a groat, hurried to a wretched hovel in the neigh- 
horhood. Lifting the latch and dashing open the 
door, the fugitive cut short the inquiries of the 
old women who acted in the capacity of his house- 
keeper, and throwing her his purse which con- 
tained but a few pieces of silver, forced her gently 
out of the house and closed the door, at which his 
pursuers were the next moment thundering for 
admittance. One of them was a constable, the 
others were soldiers, and all were armed with 
swords and pistols. Their loud knocking at the 
door alarmed the neighborhood, and brought many 
persons to the spot. They now attempted to gain 
admittance by the small latticed window, but this 
was strongly guarded by iron bars. A large spar 
was at length brought, and the besiegers using it 
as a battering ram dashed the door into shivers; 
then rushing in sword in hand, encountered the 
object of their pursuit, who was well prepared 
for them. The constable was instantly shot dead 
by Sibbel, who kept his pursuers at bay, and gra- 
dually retreated up the small staircase at the end 
of the room. He gained the chamber, and a shot 
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was fired which broke his sword arm. His ra- 
pier fell from his grasp, and he uttered a groan of 
anguish ; another shot was fired, and Sibbel stag- 
gered toward a barrel, into which he snapped his 
remaining pistol—but it missed fire, and he fell, 
exhausted from loss of blood. 

“Thus perish the king’s enemies!” said the 
foremost soldier, staring alternately at the now 
lifeless body of Sibbel, and the barrel which was 
filled with gunpowder. ‘ We have had a narrow 
escape, Will !” we oe 


CAT MERCHANTS AND TEA 
DEALERS AT TONG-CHOW. 


SEE ENGRAVING. 


BOUT twelve miles from Peking, 
and at the point where the Pei-ho 
ceases to be navigable by junks or 
» boats of burden, is situated Tong- 


mn ” chow-foo, a city of the second 
rank, It is surrounded by brick walls upward 
of sixty feet in height, and possesses a dense po- 
pulation, apparently in a state of poverty, al- 
though, from the place being the port of Peking, 
an active trade is conducted. Hither the produce 
and manufacture of the southern provinces, as 
well as any foreign importations that elude the 
vigilance of Imperial illiberality at the sea-ports, 
are carried, and landed, and hence conveyed to 
the capital. In English history, the name of this 
populous, bustling, yet impoverished place, oc- 
curs ; for it was here that Duke Ho, and President 
Muh, had that memorable interview with Lord 
Amherst, in which they explained to his excel- 
lency the nature and necessity of those genuflex- 
ions and prostrations which he would be called 
upon to make when presented to the emperor, It 
may possibly form a subject of regret that the 
ambassador returned without having accomplish- 
ed any of the objects of his expensive mission ; 
and it is known that Napoleon ridiculed his fas- 
tidiousness ; but, judging from subsequent expe- 
rience of Chinese character, it is more than pro- 
bable that, had his lordship yielded a single point, 
where the honor and dignity of his country and 
sovereign were concerned, as “ increase of appe- 
tite grows by what it feeds on,” the Chinese would 
have grown more insolent in their demands, and 
he would have left, with the additional chagrin 
of having paid homage, in the name of his royal 
master, toa Tartar potentate. Napoleon was not 
an emperor when he smiled at the squeamishness 
of the British ambassador; when the imperial 
diadem enwrapped his brow, he would not have 
suffered his representative to make an obeisance 





so humiliating, and in the name of France, before 
any monarch in the civilized world. 


A sufficient supply of wholesome food seems 
to be the influencing power, the spring of action, 
the end of industry, in every part of our globe; 
and the difference in the degrees of avidity with 
which mankind pursue it, is regulated by the de- 
gree of civilization and intelligence to which they 
have attained. It does not follow, that the acqui- 
sition of food is an object of less anxious atten- 
tion in educated countries, because they subdue 
the coarser appetites of our nature, and publicly 
exalt intellectual pursuits and refinements. Such 
nations have the same natural wants as their 
Eastern fellow-creatures ; but, the very refine- 
ment which conceals them is also an auxiliary to 
the acquisition of a regular and satisfying supply, 
In China the voracity of the people obtrudes itself 
continually ; every object of industry or occupa- 
tion seems to have such a tendency to the appeas- 
ing of appetite, that it becomes rather a disgusting 
contemplation. The rich and elevated are decided 
epicures ; the middle and lower classes as decided 
sensualists. The tastes of the one are scarcely 
limited by the extent of their revenues, the vora- 
city of the other unrestricted by the most nause- 
ous species of food. Being the most omnivorous 
people in the world, there is not an animal or 
plant that can be procured by art and industry, 
and eaten without risk of life, that is not pressed 
into the service by these gastronomers : the flesh 
of wild horses is highly prized, the larve of the 
sphinx-moth, bears’ paws, and the feet of other 
animals brought from Tartary, Cambodia, and 
Siam, are deemed delicious; and edible birds’- 
nests are esteemed at the banquets of the manda- 
rins, for which they are occasionally made into a 
soup. In the market of Tong-chow, to which 
the stewards of the noble families of Peking re- 
pair to purchase viands for their lords, “it is a 
good diversion to see the butchers, when they are 
carrying dogs’ flesh to any place, or when they 
are leading five or six dogs to the slaughter- 
house : for, all the dogs in the street, drawn to- 
gether by the cries of those going to be killed, or 
the smell of those already dead, fall upon the 
butchers, who are obliged to go always armed 
with a long staff, cr great whip, to defend them- 
selves from their attack, as also to keep their 
doors close shut, that they may exercise their 
trade in safety.” The salesmen enter the market- 
place, or step from their junks upon shore, hav- 
ing baskets suspended at the extremities of a car- 
rying-pole, in which are contained dogs, cats, rats, 
or birds, either tame or wild, generally alive—sea- 
slugs, and grubs found in the sugar-cane. The 
species of dog most in request is a small spaniel , 
the poor animals appear particularly dejected in 
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their imprisonment, not even looking up in the 
hope of freedom ; while the cats, on the contrary, 
maintain an incessant squalling, and seem never 
to despair of escaping from a fate which other- 
wise must prove inevitable. To a foreigner, 
Christian or Turk, the sight is sufficiently trying, 
both regarding the dog as among the most faithful 
of inferior animals, and the cat as one of the most 
useful. In the ancient Chinese writings, cats are 
spoken of as a delicacy at table ; but the species 
alluded to was found wild in Tartary, and brought 
thence into China, where they were regularly fed 
for the markets of the principal cities, As far as 
appearance is concerned, rats, when butchered, 
for they are not brought to market alive, are by 
no means disgusting. They are neatly prepared, 
slit down the breast, and hung in rows from the 
carrying-poles by skewers passed through their 
distended hind-legs, 

In the immediate vicinity of the wharfs, or 
horses’ heads, (the accustomed name for landing- 
places or jetties among the Chinese,) at Tong- 
chow, are stalls where refreshments are sold to 
the boatmen and loungers; tea, however, is the 
universal beverage ; and the vender, standing be- 
neath a canopy of sail-cloth, made of the fibre of 
the bamboo, and supported by bamboo canes, in- 
vites all passers-by to taste the favorite refresh- 
mnt. Cups, much inferior in capacity to those 
in general use among us, are laid with regularity 
along a marble counter, at the end of which stands 
a stove and boiler, where the tea is prepared and 
kept warm, The scene around presents an extra- 
ordinary instance of the universal application of 
the bamboo. Beside the tarpaulin supporters, 
table-frame, and trellis-work of the tea-vender’s 
shop, the conical baskets in which the cats are 
brought to market, the pole from which they are 
suspended, the broad-leafed hat of the cat-mer- 
chant, the walking-stick of the buyer, the masts, 
sails, ropes, of the trading junks which lie close 
to the shore, as well as the frame-work and sail- 
cloths that sustain and form an awning, are all 


obtained or manufactured from this invaluable 
cane. 


Tastes less fastidious would probably not repu- 
diate the wild birds, eagles, storks, hawks, and 
owls, which are among the rarities arrayed by 
poulterers ; although they are excluded from all 
European markets, with perhaps little reflection 
upon the grounds of that exclusion. But the po- 
pular fowl in China is the duck, in the rearing of 
which Chinese perseverance and animal instinct 
are conspicuous. In every province, the peasan- 
try are familiar with the mode of hatching eggs 
by heat, either in an oven or a manure-heap, 
When the ducklings are able to be removed, they 
are put into boats, and carried away to the nearest 





mud bank or heap where shell-fish feed. Arrived 
at the scene of action, the conductor strikes on a 
gong, or blows a whistle, upon which signal his 
flock instantly paddle away to the feeding-ground, 
and commence a search for everything digestible. 
On the repetition of the signal, they paddle back 
again to their respective conveyances unerringly, 
although one hundred boats, and so many flocks, 
might be on the feeding-ground at the same time. 
As the flock approaches, the conductor places a 
broad plank against the boat’s side for the young 
waddlers to ascend ; and the scene that takes place 
when the crowd reaches the plank is both inter- 
esting and ludicrous. It forms part of the con- 
ductor’s duty to chastise the loiterers, but reward 
the most docile and active ; this he does by giving 
the foremost of those that return some paddy, but 
the last a few taps of a bamboo ; when, therefore, 
they reach the inclined plane, the efforts of all are 
redoubled, and the older and stronger actually 
waddle over the backs of the juniors into the boat, 
influenced evidently by a sense of rewards and 
punishments, This mode of feeding, however, is 
little calculated to produce fat or tender food ; and 
when the ducks are dried, they present the ap- 
pearance of skin strained over an anatomical pre- 
paration of that aquatic bird. ‘ A man hawking 
about the streets of a town,” says Mr. Lay, “‘ with 
a bundle of dried ducks at his back, might be ta- 
ken as a characteristic of the Chinese nation. ‘* The 
blood of the domestic fowl is spilled upon the 
ground, but that of the duck is preserved in a 
small vessel, that it may be moulded into a cake 
by the process of coagulation ; it is then put into 
water, to displace a portion of the color, and to 
enhance its good qualities. We see then that the 
Chinese are discriminating, even in the use of that 
inhibited article, blood: ‘‘ For blood, with the 
flesh thereof, which is the life thereof, ye shall 
not eat.” 


THE GOOD WOMAN. 


’ EAUTIFULLY situated in a pleasant 
and not unpicturesque valleyof the 
White Knight’s Country, at the foot 
of the Galtee mountains, was the 

cabin of Larry Dodd and hiswife. 

They rented a cabin and a few acres of land, 

which they cultivated with great care, and its 

crops rewarded thier industry. They were inde- 
pendent, and respected by their neighbors ; they 
loved each other in a marriageable sort of way, 
and few couples had altogether more the appear- 
ance of comfort about them. 

Larry was a hard working, and, occasionally, 

a hard drinking, Dutch-built, little man, with a 
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fiddle head, and a round stern; a steady-going 
straight-forward fellow, barring when he carried 
too much whiskey, which, it must be confessed, 
might occasionally prevent his walking the chalk- 
ed line with perfect philomathical accuracy. He 
had a moist ruddy countenance, rather inclined to 
an expression of gravity, and particularly so in 
the morning ; but, taken all together, he was ge- 
nerally looked upon as a marvellously proper 
person, notwithstanding he had, every day in the 
year, a sort of unholy dew upon his face, even in 
the coldest weather, which gave rise to a suppo- 
sition, (among censorious persons, of course,) that 
Larry was apt to indulge in strong and frequent 
potations, However, all men of talents have their 
faults—indeed, who is without them ?—and as 
Larry, setting aside his domestic virtues and skill 
in farming, was decidedly the most distinguished 
breaker of horses for forty miles round, he must 
be in some degree excused, considering the in- 
ducements of ‘the stirrup cup,” and the fox- 
hunting society in which he mixed, if he had also 
been the greatest drunkard in the county—but in 
truth this was not the case. 

Larry was a man of mixed habits, as well in 
his mode of life and his drink, as in his costume. 
His dress accorded well with his character—a sort 
of half-and-half between farmer and horse-jockey. 
He wore a blue coat of coarse cloth, with short 
skirts, and a stand-up collar; his waistcoat was 
red, and his lower habiliments were made of lea- 
ther, which in course of time had shrunk so much 
that they fitted like a second skin, and long use 
had absorbed their moisture to such a degree that 
they made a strange sort of crackling noise as he 
walked along. <A hat covered with oil-skin; a 
cutting whip, all worn and jagged at the end; a 
pair of second-hand, or, to speak more correctly, 
second-footed, greasy top-boots, that seemed ne- 
ver to have imbibed a refreshing draught of War- 
ren’s blacking of matchless lustre !—and one spur 
without a rowel, completed the every-day dress 
of Larry Dodd. 

Thus equipped was Larry returning from Cashel, 
mounted on a rough-coated and wall-eyed nag, 
though, notwithstanding these and a few other 
trifling blemishes, a well-built animal ; having 
just purchased the said nag with a fancy that he 
could make his own money again of his bargain, 
and, may be, turn an odd penny more by it at the 
ensuing Kildorrery fair, Well pleased with him- 
self, he trotted fair and easy along the road, in the 
delicious and lingering twilight of a lovely June 
evening, thinking of nothing at all, only whist- 
ling, and wondering would horses always be so 
low. ‘If they go at this rate,” said he to him- 
self, ‘for half nothing, and that paid in butter 
buyer’s notes, who would be the fool to walk 7” 





This very thought, indeed, was passing in his 
mind, when his attention was roused by a woman 
pacing quickly by the side of his horse, and hur- 
rying on, as if endeavoring to reach her destina- 
tion before the night closed in. Her figure, con- 
sidering the long strides she took, appeared to be 
under the common size—rather of the dumpy or- 
der; but further, as to whether the damsel was 
young or old, fair or brown, pretty or ugly, Larry 
could form no precise notion from her wearing a 
large cloak (the usual garb of the female Irish 
peasant), the hood of which was turned up, and 
completely concealed every feature. 

Enveloped in this mass of dark and concealing 
drapery, the strange woman, without much exer- 
tion, contrived to keep up with Larry Dodd’s steed 
for some time, when his master very civilly offered 
her a lift behind him, as far as he was going her 
way. ‘Civility begets civility,” they say ; how- 
ever he received no answer; and thinking that 
the lady’s silence proceeded only from bashful- 
ness, like a man of true gallantry, not a word 
more said Larry until he pulled up by the side of 
a gap, and then says he, ‘‘ Ma colleen beg,* just 
jump up behind me, without a word more, though 
never a one have you spoke, and I'll take you 
safe and sound through the lonesome bit of road 
that is before us,” 

She jumped at the offer, sure enough, and up 
with her on the back of the horse as light as a 
feather. In an instant there she was seated be- 
hind Larry, with her hand and arm buckled round 
his waist holding on. 

‘**I hope you're comfortable there, my dear,” 
said Larry, in his own gocd-humored way ; but 
there was no answer; and on they went—trot, 
trot, trot—along the road ; and all was so still and 
so quiet that you might have heard the sound of 
the hoofs on the limestone a mile off: for that 
matter there was nothing else to hear except the 
moaning of a distant stream, that kept up a con- 
tinued cronane,t like a nurse hushoing. Larry, 
who had a keen ear, did not however require so 
profound a silence to detect the click of one of the 
shoes. ‘‘’Tis only loose the shoe is,” said he to 
his companion, as they were just entering on the 
lonesome bit of road of which he had before spo- 
ken. Some old trees, with huge trunks, all cov- 
ered, and irregular branches festooned with ivy, 
grew over a dark pool of water, which had been 
formed as a drinking-place for cattle ; and in the 
distance was seen the majestic head of Galtee-more. 
Here the horse, as if in grateful recognition, made 
a dead halt; and Larry, not knowing what vi- 
cious tricks his new purchase might have, and un- 
willing that through any odd chance the young 

* My little girl. 
t A monotonous song ; a drowsy humming noise. 
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woman should get spzt in the water, dismounted, 
thinking to lead the horse quietly by the pool. 

« By the piper’s luck, that always found what 
he wanted,” said Larry, recollecting himself, “I’ve 
anail in my pocket: ’tis not the first time I’ve put 
onashoe, and maybe it won’t be the last; for 
here is no want of paving-stones to make ham- 
mers in plenty.” 

No sooner was Larry off, than off with a spring 
came the young woman just at his side. Her feet 
touched the ground without making the least noise 
in life, and away she bounded like an ill-mannered 
wench, as she was, without saying ‘‘ By your 
leave,” or no matter what else. She seemed to 
glide rather than run, not along the road, but 
across a field, up toward the old ivy-covered walls 
of Kilnaslattery church—and a pretty church it 
was, 

“Not so fast, if you please, young woman— 
not so fast,” cried Larry, calling after her; but 
away she ran, and Larry followed, his Jeathern 
garment, already described, crack, crick, crackling 
at every step he took. 





** Where’s my wages? 
said Larry: ** Thorum pog ma colleen oge,*—sure 
I’ve earned a kiss from your pair of pretty lips— 
and I'll have it too!” But she went on faster and 
faster, regardless of these and other flattering 
speeches from her pursuer; at last she came to 
the churchyard wall, and then over with her in 
an instant. 

« Well, she’s a mighty smart creature any-how. 
To be sure, how neat she steps upon her pasterns! 
Did any one ever see the like of that before ;— 
but Pll not be baulked by any woman that ever 
wore a head, or any ditch either,” exclaimed Lar- 
ry, as with a desperate bound he vaulted, scram- 
bled, and tumbled over the wall into the church- 
yard. Up he got from the elastic sod of a newly 
made grave in which Tade Leary that morning 
was buried—rest his soul !—and on went Larry, 
stumbling over head-stones, and foot-stones, over 
old graves and new graves, pieces of coffins, and 
the skulls and bones of dead men—the Lord save 
us!—that were scattered about there as plenty as 
paving-stones ; floundering amid great overgrown 
dock-leaves and brambles, that, with their long 
prickly arms, tangled round his limbs, and held 
him back with a fearful grasp. Meantime the 
merry wench in the cloak moved through all these 
obstructions as evenly and as gayly as if the 
churchyard, crowded up as it was with graves 
and gravestones (for people came to be buried 
there from far and near), had been the floor of a 
dancing-room, Round and round the walls of the 
old church she went, «[’ll just wait,” said Larry, 
seeing this, and thinking it all nothing but a trick 
to frighten him; ‘* when she comes round again, 


* Give me a kiss, my young girl. 
VOLUME II,—II, 
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if J,don’t take the kiss, | won't, that’s all,—and 
here she i9.!”. Larry Dold sprung forward with 
open arms, and clasped in them—-a, woman it is 
true—but a woman without any lips to kiss, by 
reason of her having no head! 

** Murder!” cried he. ‘* Well, that accounts 
for her not speaking.” Having uttered these 
words, Larry himself became dumb with fear and 
astonishment ; his blood seemed turned to ice, and 
a dizziness came over him; and staggering like a 
drunken man, he rolled against the broken win- 
dow of the ruin, horrified at the conviction that 
he had held a Dullahan in his embrace ! 

When he recovered to something like a feeling 
of consciousness, he slowly opened his eyes, and 
then, indeed, a scene of wonder burst upon him. 
In the midst of the ruin stood an old wheel of tor- 
ture, ornamented with heads, like Cork jail, when 
the heads of Murty Sullivan and other gentlemen 
were stuck upon it. This was plainly visible in 
the strange light which spread itself around, It 
was fearful to behold, but Larry could not choose 
but look, for his limbs were powerless through the 
wonder and the fear, Useless as it was he would 
have called for help, but his tongue cleaved to the 
roof of his mouth, and not one word could he say. 
In short, there was Larry gazing through a shat- 
tered window of the old church, with eyes bleared 
and almost starting from their sockets ; his breast 
rested on the thickness of the wall, over which, 
on one side, his head and outstretched neck pro- 
jected, and on the other, although one toe touched 
the ground, it derived no support from thence: 
terror, as it were, kept him balanced. Strange 
noises assailed his ears, until at last they tingled 
painfully to the sharp clatter of little bells which 
kept up a continued ding—ding—ding—ding ; 
marrowless bones rattled and clanked, and the 
deep and solemn sound of a great bell came boom- 
ing on the night wind. 


*T was a spectre rung 

That bell when it swung— 
Swing-swang ! 

And the chain it squeaked, 

And the pulley creaked, 


Swing-swang ! 


And with every roll 

Of the deep death toll, 
Ding-dong ! 

The hollow vault rang 

As the clatter went bang, 
Ding-dong ! 


It was strange music to dance by; nevertheless, 
moving to it, round and round the wheel set with 
skulls, were well-dressed ladies and gentlemen, 
and soldiers and sailors, and priests and publicans, 
and jockeys and jennies, but all without their 


heads. Some poor skeletons, whose bleachep 
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bones were ill covered by moth-eaten. pals; ‘and 


who were. not -addmittéd into the ring, ‘amuged: 


themselves by bowling their brainless noddles at 
one another, and seemed to enjoy the sport be- 
yond measure, 

Larry did not know what to think ; his brains 
were all in a mist, and losing the balance which 
he had so long maintained, he fell headforemost 
into the midst of the company of Dullahans, 

«© Tm done for and lost forever,” roared Larry, 
with his heels turned toward the stars, and souse 
down he came. 

‘** Welcome, Larry Dodd, welcome,” cried every 
head, bobbing up and down in the air. “ A drink 
for Larry Dodd !” shouted they, as with one voice, 
that quavered like a shake on the bagpipes. No 
sooner said than done, for a player at heads catch- 
ing his own, as it was bowled at him, for fear of 
his going astray, jumped up, put the head without 
a word under his left arm, and with the right 
stretched out, presented a brimming cup to Larry, 
who, to show his manners, drank it off like a 
man, 

***Tis capital stuff,’ he would have said, which 
surely it was, but he got no further than cap, 
when decapitated was he, and his head began 
dancing over his shoulders like those of the rest 
of the party. Larry, however, was not the first 
man who lost his head through the temptation of 
looking at the bottom of a brimming cup. No- 


thing more did he remember clearly, for it seems | 


body and head being parted is not very favorable 
to thought, but a great hurry scurry, with the 
noise of carriages and the cracking of whips, 
When his senses returned, his first act was to 
put up his hand to where his head formerly grew, 
and to his great joy there he found it still. He 
then shook it gently, but his head remained firm 
enough, and somewhat assured at this, he pro- 
ceeded to open his eyes and look around him, It 
was broad daylight, and in the old church of Kil- 
naslattery he found himself lying with that head, 
the loss of which he had anticipated, quietly rest- 
ing, poor youth, “upon the lap of earth.” Could 
it have been an ugly dream? ‘Oh no,” said Lar- 
ry, ‘‘a dream could never have brought me here, 
stretched on the flat of my back, with the death’s 
head and cross marrow bones fornenting me on 
the fine old tombstone there that was faced* by 
Pat Kearney of Kilcrea—but where is the horse ?” 
He got up slowly, every joint aching with pain 
from the bruises he had received, and went to the 
pool of water, but no horse was there. ‘“‘’Tis 
home I must go,” said Larry, with a rueful coun- 
tenance ; “‘ but how will I face Nancy ?—what 
will I tell her about the horse, and the seven I. O. 


* Faced, so written by the Chantrey of Kilcrae for 
** fect.” 





‘U.’s that he cost me ?—’Tis them Dullahans that 


have made their own of him from me—the horse- 
stealing robbers of the world, that have no fear 
of the gallows !—but what’s gone is gone, that’s 
a clear case !’—so saying, he turned his steps 
homeward, and arrived at his cabin about noon 
without encountering any further adventures, 
There he found Nancy, who, as he expected, 
looked as black as a thunder-cloud at him for be- 
ing out all night. She listened to the marvelous 
relation which he gave with exclamations of asto- 
nishment, and when he had concluded, of grief, 
at the loss of the horse that he had paid for like 
an honest man in I. O, U.’s, three of which she 
knew to be as good as gold. 

*« But what took you up to the old church at 
all, out of the road, and at that time of night, Lar- 
ry ?” inquired his wife. 

Larry looked like a criminal for whom there 
was no reprieve: he scratched his head for an 
excuse, but not one could he muster up, so he 
knew not what to say. 

“Oh! Larry, Larry,” muttered Nancy, after 
waiting some time for his answer, her jealous 
fears during the pause rising like barm; “’tis 
the very same way with you as with any other 
man—you are all alike for that matter—lI’ve no 
pity for you—but confess the truth !” 

Larry shuddered at the tempest which he per- 
ceived was about to break upon his devoted head. 
“Nancy,” said he, “I do confess:—it was a 
young woman without any head that-——” 

His wife heard uo more. ‘A woman I knew 
it was,” cried she; ‘‘ but a woman without a 
head, Larry !—well it is long before Nancy Gol- 
lagher ever thought it would come to that with 
her !—that she would be left dissolute and alone 
here by her baste of a husband, for a woman with- 
out a head !—O father, father ! and O mother, mo- 
ther! it is well you are low to-day !—that you 
don’t see this affliction and disgrace to your daugh- 
ter that you reared decent and tender. O Larry, 
you villain, you'll be the death of your lawful 
wife going after such O—O—” 

« Well,” says Larry, putting his hands in his 
coat-pockets, “least said is soonest mended. Of 
the young woman I know no more than I do of 
Moll Flanders ; but this I know, that a woman 
without a head may well be called a Good Woman, 
because she has no tongue !” 

How this remark operated on the matrimonial 
dispute, history does not inform us. It is how- 
ever reported that the lady had the last word. 


Tuere is something beautifully pious and tender 
in that word of sad import, “ adieu!” That is, 
“« May God guard you, to God I commit you.” 
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STAR-EYE. 
A TALE OF LAKE MAHOPAC. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ NATALIE MAYNARD,” &c. 


MONG the bitterest enemies 
with which the Five Nations 
were obliged to contend were 
the Delawares, or, as they styled 
themselves, the Lenni Lenape 
(unmixed people.) The latter 
had left the country beyond the 
Mississippi in company with 
the Five Nations, and, after 
driving out the original tribes 
who inhabited the State of New 
York, from their country, had 
taken possession of it. The 
Five Nations remained near the 
lakes, which now bear the 
names of their several tribes, in the western part 
of the State and along the shores of the Mohawk 
river, The Delawares crossed the Hudson and 
penetrated the wilds east of it almost as far as the 
Atlantic, 

The wily Dutch for their greater security, to- 
gether with the Five Nations, whom they had 
bribed, had persuaded the Delawares to lay aside 
their arms and trust to the neighboring tribes en- 
tirely for protection; thus they became an easy 
prey to the Mohawks and the Oneidas, the most 
savage of the Five Nations, who exercised a pet- 
ty tyranny over them, depriving them with impu- 
nity of many of their rights, and eventually for- 
cing them to leave their hunting grounds and wan- 
der southward. 

With these few historical remarks we will com- 
mence our tale, 

Lake Mahopac, one of the prettiest sheets of 
water in the State of New York, is about fifteen 
miles from Peekskill, in a northeasterly direction, 
The lake is little less than a league in circumfer- 
ence ; its islands are three in number, with very 
appropriate names : the largest, on account of the 
quantity of blackberries in which it abounds, has 
received the title of ‘* Blackberry Island ;” the se- 
cond in size, owing to the many rocks with which 
itis covered, has been christened with the classic 
name of ** Petra;” and the smallest of the three, for 
want of a more suitable one, is called by the poetic 
appellation of the “Isle of Beauty.” 

On the south-western shore of the lake a lofty 
hill, rises abruptly from the water’s edge, com- 
manding a view of an immense tract of country. 
On a fair spring morning, five lakes, resembling 
80 many basins of molten silver, and fringed with 
an embroidery of the richest green, may be seen 
from this eminence. This hill was formerly th 
residence of a hermit named Kirke. s 





On the opposite shore is a village, bearing the 
name of the lake. 

Sweet Mahopac! may thy waters ever be as 
clear and placid, thy sky as blue and cloudless, 
and thy fairy isles as green and beauteous, as they 
were on the morning on which occurred the sad 
event I am about to relate, 

The fairest of the Delawares was Star-eye, 
daughter of Neetiqui, one of the warriors of the 
nation. Her complexion was several shades light- 
er than is generally found in the Indian race, and 
the rich blood that mantled her transparent cheeks 
betrayed by its “‘ebb and flow” every emotion of 
her guileless heart. Her form was exquisitely 
moulded, and her step as light as that of the fawn 
that dwelt in her native forests. 


** And for her eye, 
Gaze thou upon the midnight sky, 
And choose its fairest star, the one 
Thou deemest most lovely and most lone.’ 


Sixteen bright and happy summers—bright for 
a Delaware—had passed over her head. 

Many and illustrious were the warriors who 
had sought her hand and heart ; but the latter had 
long since been given to Yonnotchee, and he was 
well worthy of it. Yonnotchee was not a war- 
rior—no, he made not sport of human misery, he 
boasted not of the number of scalps that hung in 
his lodge, neither could he smile at the agony of 
the victim at the stake—still he was brave. Yon- 
notchee was an orator, a worthy pupil of the il- 
lustrious, the immortal Tamenend, 

When a child he had roamed the forests with 
Star-eye, and decked her raven ha'r with the mo- 
dest violet, the bright buttercup, the fragrant jes- 
samine, the sweet honeysuckle and the wax-like 
water-lilly ; they had slept side by side on the 
velvet moss, his arms around her neck, her head 
upon his bosom, This childish love had increased 
with their years, until it now formed, as it were, a 
part of their very existence. 

There was one, however, the most powerful of 
the Mohawks, who on a hunting excursion with 
some others of his tribe, had seen fair Star-eye, 
and had she not flown to her father’s arms, she 
had that night shared the couch of the hated Wah- 
teelah—one whom she had been taught from her 
earliest infancy to regard as the most relentless 
persecutor of her nation. But the fierce savage 
marked her as a victim to his passion, and no means 
were left untried to win her love, but all in vain, 

Suddenly, without the slightest visible cause, 
the Five Nations recommenced their tyranny over 
the weak Delawares; unable to contend with 
them, defenceless as they were, the latter nation 
were soon overcome and obliged to fly for refuge 
to the cities of the whites, where the protection 
they sought was readily granted them. 

At this crisis, there came a deputy from the 
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Five Nations, who promised them that their hunt- 
ing-grounds should be restored, on one condition 
alone—that Star-eye, daughter of Neetiqui, should 
become the bride of the Mohawk chief Wahtee- 
lah. 

A council of the Delawares was immediately 
convened in order to consider the proposal, They 
chose, as the most fit place for the purpose, the 
island of Petra in the lake of Mahopac. After 
scouring the woods, sentinels were posted along 
the shore, that they might see the first canoe that 
approached ; for many aged warriors distrusted 
their treacherous enemies, and feared that this offer 
of peace was merely a ruse to collect the Dela- 
wares in one spot, where they might, at a blow, 
destroy the whole nation. No place could have 
been found better adapted by nature for the hold- 
ing of acouncil, About the centre of the island 
is a hollow which sinks with a gradual slope some 
fifty feet, when it strikes a succession of rocks 
running north and south about one hundred feet. 
On these are piled others of different sizes until 
they reach the height of thirty feet or thereabouts. 
On the summit of this ledge, and about equi-dis- 
tant from either point of termination, is a flat rock, 
on which the speaker may stand and address an 


audience of about five thousand, 

The first who arose to speak, was that orator 
whose name will ever be venerated by the histo- 
rian, the scholar, the poet and the jurist—in fine 
by all who are acquainted with his noble charac- 
ter and many virtues, It was Tamenend. 

A century had blanched his hairs, and wrinkled 
his bronzed face, but had been unable to sear his 
heart or weaken his mind. As the veteran stood 
upon the rock, leaning for support against a sap- 
ling, his auditors solemnly bent their heads to the 
ground, an action not dictated by the studied po- 
liteness of an enlightened being, but by the pure 
and noble impulse of an unsophisticated heart; 
for they regarded Tamenend as a master spirit— 
one who held communion with the Deity, and 
whose every word was truth. 

The aged warrior spoke feelingly of the few 
that were left of their once numerous nation, the 
ease with which they might be subdued by their 
more powerful enemies, quadruple in number to 
themselves, and their very name swept from the 
face of the earth, only to be repeated in the tradi- 
tions of the Five Nations, colored with their pre- 
judices and love of boasting. He recalled to the 
minds of his audience the ineffectual endeavors 
they had already made to regain their freedom and 
former glory, and reminded them of the trifling 
price at which peace had been offered. He con- 
cluded by strenuously recommending them to ac- 
cept of the proposal, 

As Tamenend withdrew, his auditors expressed 





their satisfaction by a low, significant ugh. But 
amid this multitude there was one who awaited 
with impatience the conclusion of the veteran’s 
speech, It was Yonnotchee. No sooner had 
Tamenend stepped aside than Star-eye’s lover stood 
in his place. 

He painted in glowing colors the indignities 
which had been heaped upon the nation by the 
malignant Mohawks and Oneidas, and the impla- 
cable resentment with which they had driven them 
from place to place, far from their chosen hunting 
grounds. ‘ What if we accept of their proffer >” 
he asked, “‘ what guarantee have we that it will 
close the war? Can the word of a Huron be 
trusted ? Will one of our women suffice them? 
No! yield to them once, and as often as cupidity 
impels, and lust excites, you will be obliged to 
yield again.” 

Long did Yonnotchee harrangue the Delawares, 
forgetful of the respect—the reverence due his 
aged tutor; for love—insuperable love, was up- 
permost in his mind, giving additional energy to 
his thoughts, and conjuring up the most beautiful 
images to illustrate his remarks. His voice was 
loud and his manner vehement when he called on 
his countrymen for vengeance—immediate, unspa- 
ring vengeance, 

As he concluded, a murmur of approbation stole 
from the lips of the throng, but was quickly hushed 
by the exclamation: Tamenend has said otherwise, 
his words are always true. 

Poor Yonnotchee ! 

About a week after the holding of the council 
the Delawares were again assembled on the isle 
of Petra, but for a very different purpose ; the 
Mohawks, the Oneidas, the Cayugas, the Ononda- 
gas and the Senecas were also there. It was the 
bridal day of Star-eye. 

The preliminary rejoicings had already com- 
menced. There were trials of strength, of speed 
and of skill, mock-fights and songs. The poi- 
sonous liquor, introduced into the country by the 
whites, was dealt out freely, firing the blood of 
the, otherwise, stoic Indian. The forests re- 
echoed with the yells of the savages as they 
danced, and shriller yet grew their cries as they 
quaffed the adulterated brandy. Wahteelah who 
had stood for some time beside his intended bride, 
soon joined his tribe and mingled in the dance. 

By degrees all withdrew from the hapless mai- 
den, and she stood alone on the eastern shore of 
the island With a stealthy step she approached 
the water’s edge, and leaping into the lake, boldly 
made for the isle of Beauty. One besotted Indian 
alone had watched her movements, and, with a 
yell that brought every Mohawk to his side, he 
leaped into a canoe, and followed by Wahteelah 
ami about a dozen others of the tribe, pushed 
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from the shore. Wahteelah took the foremost 
paddle, and rapidly did they gain upon the fugi- 
tive ; in five minutes’ time they were within twen- 
ty yards of her. But Star-eye was a good swim- 
mer, and unencumbered with any clothing save a 
short tunic that hardly reached to her knees, she 
rapidly neared the point toward which she was 
directing her course. Still the canoe makes fear- 
ful progress ; Star-eye is within thirty feet of the 
shore and her pursuers within forty of her. 

Suddenly a joyous cry fell upon her ears, and 
raising her head, she beheld Yonnotchee standing 
on the shore awaiting her approach. Overcome 
with delight, and ignorant of the proximity of the 
Mohawks, she turned and cast a look of defiance 
upon the fast-approaching canoe, That look 
sealed her fate! for Wahteelah nerved with addi- 
tional strength as his chance of success became 
more doubtful, impelled his paddle with renewed 
vigor. Star-eye’s foot already rested on the peb- 
bles beneath, and in a moment she stood still, 
up to ler neck in water, preparing for a final 
stroke. The canoe rushed on with extraordinary 
impetus. Wahteelah with the ready presence of 
mind, so natural to his race, saw that unless the 
speed of the boat were checked, or its course di- 
rected aside, its sharp birchen bow, rendered more 
powerful by the velocity with which it darted on, 
would dash out the brains of the Delaware mai- 
den, 

Impelled, not by humanity, but through the 
fear of losing his victim, he strove to arrest its 
progress with the backward strokes of his paddle. 
On, on it flew toward the unconscious Star-eye. 
The Mohawk chief, quick as thought, casting 
aside his paddle, snatched up a spear that lay be- 
side him, Deep, deep he plunged it into the wa- 
ter. On, on swept the canoe, swift as the arrow 
from the hunter's bow. Deeper yet sank the 
spear, Ah! it grates upon the pebbles beneath. 
Sweet Star-eye thou art saved! But alas! in an 
evil moment did Yonnotchee bear his rifle to his 
shoulder, With a steady aim he fired—Wahtee- 
lah reeled back, and falling into the water with a 
heavy plunge, sank to rise no more, 

This was all the work of a moment, and the 
boat no longer controlled dashed on with extraor- 
dinary speed, the intoxicated Mohawks unable to 
detain it, Ha! what shriek was that! Oh Hea- 
Vvens! Star-eye is gone, and the murderous canoe, 
unconscious of its bloody deed, glides on till it 
strikes the shore, whence it rebounds with a sul- 
len boom, 


No sooner had the maiden disappeared than 
Yonnotchee plunged into the lake, and in a thrice 
returned with his lovely burden to the shore, 
All the means of -restoring health and vigor, so 
well known to the Indian, were applied in vain. 





Star-eye’s soul had fled, and was already roam- 
ing with the blessed in the land of spirits! Yon- 
notchee, regardless of life, since all that rendered 
it worth loving was forever lost to him, surren- 
dered himself to the incensed Mohawks, who 
revenged the death of their chief by all the tor- 
tures savage retaliation could suggest. The brave 
Delaware died at the stake, with a smile of mock- 
ery on his lips. 

Reader! if ever pleasure should lead you to 
Lake Mahopac, and curiosity tempt you to visit 
the ‘“‘ Isle of Beauty,” call to mind this little tale, 
and shed a tear of pity for the untimely fate of 
Star-eye. T. 3, 8.9 IR. 

New York, April, 1846. 


EVIL MAY 
CHAPTER I,—A FRIEND IN NEED, 


N the evening of the 29th of 
April, in the year 1517, and 
consequently in the eighth year 
of the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, a tall, portly, broad- 
shouldered and comely-visaged 
man, in the garb of a respecta- 
ble citizen, emerged from one 
of the dark lanes which led 
into Thames-street, near Dow- 
gate, and proceeded ata sturdy 
pace in a westerly direction, 
It was growing dark, the shops 
and stalls were closed, and the 
good citizens were at their sup- 
pers. The lusty stranger seem- 
ed to be conscious of this, and strode along with 
a firm and erect gait, more resembling that of a 
man-at-arms than a simple burgess. He had 
scarcely walked forty paces when twomen, squallid 
and ill-looking, darted from under a gateway, and 
while they both confronted him, one of them with 
a grisly oath made a snatch at the purse which 
hung at his girdle. 

“« Ha! St. George !” cried the stout man, eluding 
the fellow’s grasp ; “‘ take that, knave,” and flour- 
ishing a stout oaken staff, he stretched the fellow 
on tne ground with a well-directed blow, which 
had it alighted on his head instead of his shoulder, 
would infallibly have knocked out his brains. 

Though somewhat daunted at this resistance, 
the other thief drew forth a long knife, while his 
companion scrambled on his legs again, and blood 
would no doubt have flowed but for the sudden 
arrival of a young man armed with a broadsword 
and a buckler, who shouting as he whirled his 
weapon round his head, ** Have at ye, ye cut-purse 
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villains !” instantly placed himself by the side of 
the citizen. 

Alarmed at this unexpected succor, the thieves 
fled precipitately down the street, and were soon 
lost among the numerous dark alleys which led to 
the water side. 

**Thanks, my young master,” said the portly 
figure who had been so promptly assisted; “a 
friend at such a time is worth a thousand fair 
speeches,” 

** You are heartily welcome, sir,” replied the 
youth, sheathing his broadsword, ‘‘ and if your 
road lies westward, I will bear you company a 
part of the way. The gentlemen of the White- 
friars are always stirring with the ow] and the bat, 
and you may meet others of the same family be- 
fore you reach home.” 

** A boat waits for me at Queenhithe,” said the 
stranger, ‘‘ but as the night is coming on, I will 
accept your offer, young man :” and he proceeded 
on his way with his sturdy step, humming one 
of the songs of that period. At length he spoke 
again : 

** By what name shall I know my champion ?” 

** Nicholas Fortescue, an’t please you, fair sir,” 
replied the youth, in a respectful tone, for he 
thought there was something in the airand manner 
of his interrogator above the stamp of an ordinary 
citizen, 

**Of what craft or profession ?” was the next 
inquiry. 

** Prentice to Master George Elliott, stationer, 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard,” replied the youth. 

‘Ha! St. George! a’prentice, and abroad at 
this hour! Does Master Elliott allow you such 
license, young man ?” 

The ’prentice hung his head, and was mute for 
some seconds, At length he muttered in a tone 
which showed that he did not relish the remark : 

** My back will doubtless taste of the stirrup 
leather, sir; but I shall not grieve at that, since 
my playing truant brought me to your rescue. 
There was some good sword play at the bank-side 
this evening, and Mahoud the great black bear 
was baited cod, sir! he nipped asunder Ralph, 
the butcher’s dog, of the High-street, and played 
the devil among the other curs.” 

** And you could not flee from the temptation ?” 
interrupted the stranger. ‘‘ But come, you are a 
brave youth, and though I cannot save your back 
from Master Elliott’s discipline, I can find an un- 
gent that hath cured many wounds,” 

As he said this they arrived at Queenhithe-stairs, 
off which lay a boat with a party-colored tilt, and 
the stranger, unfastening the pouch which hung 
at his girdle, placed it in the hand of the appren- 
tice, 





*‘ Take this,” he continued, “ you will find it 
stuffed with proper metal ; but have a care of the 
purse ; it is a sovereign charm against sorcery and 
danger of all kinds. George Willoughbye is your 
debtor, young man.” 

The apprentice doffed his leathern cap, and 
bowed low as he received the pouch ; but as he did 
so, he took care to steal a glance at the features 
of the donor. 

The keel of the boat now grated on the stairs, 
and the stranger having entered and taken his seat, 
it darted out into the stream, and was soon lost in 
the gloom. 

** George Willoughbye! He must be anoble!” 
ejaculated Fortescue, thrusting the well-filled 
purse into his bosom; “I have surely seen that 
broad fair face and well-trimmed beard before to- 
night. But now for my master’s uncomely visage,” 
and saying this, he bent his way homeward. He 
had just reached Thames-street, when the tramp- 
ling of feet was heard on the right. 

**Ha! by the mass!” muttered the ’prentice as 
he quickened his pace, “‘here’s the city watch 
going their rounds, I’d rather face Master Elliott 
than sleep in the compter to-night.” 

Disappearing stealthily from the spot, Nicholas 
Fortescue was in a few minutes afterward knock- 
ing at his master’s door, on the north side of St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, now wrapped in total dark- 
ness. 


CHAPTER II.—THE CITY WATCH. 


Our ’prentice had knocked three or four times, 
each knock being louder than the preceding one, 
when a window was opened above, and the gaunt 
visage of Master Elliott, illumined by the light of 
the lamp which he held in his hand, looked out 
ominously upon him. 

“Who knocks?” inquired the stationer, ina 
loud and angry voice. 

‘<Tis I, master,” replied the ’prentice, in a soft, 
subdued, penitential tone. 

‘* Rascal !” cried the man of business, “ get thee 
gone! Go and sleep in St. Nicholas’ shambles— 
I will not let thee into my house to-night!” and 
he shut to the window in a furious passion. 

«* Hum !” said Fortescue, as he seated himseli 
on the stone steps; “then I’m likely to get a 
lodging at the expense o’ the city; for if I stay 
here, I shall soon be marched off to the compter. 
I'll e’en try him again.” 

He accordingly renewed his knocking with in- 
creased vehemence; but Master Elliott was inex- 
orable ; the door remained closed against him, and 
our ’prentice resumed his seat on the steps, whist- 
ling a tune and beating time with his heel. 
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The sound smote the ear of his master, who 
was praying for the arrival of the watch. He did 
not pray in vain; the watch soon arrived, and the 
whole party halted, as soon as they espied the 
*prentice, whose solo was hushed in a moment. 

**Ho! friend!” cried the sergeant, ‘‘ what art 
doing there ?” 

The ’prentice made no reply, indeed he knew 
not what reply to make. 

“Kick him up, Will Lathbury,” said the ser- 
geant; and one of the men advanced to do his 
bidding, but this was not an easy performance. 
Fortescue started up, and swearing a fierce oath, 
placed himself in a threatening attitude, his un- 
sheathed sword in his hand, and his buckler cov- 
ering his head. Dark as it was, the man per- 
ceived his danger and recoiled. ‘“’Ods, daggers 
and devils !” cried the sergeant, ‘‘ may double-beer 
be my poison, if thou’rt not afraid !” 

“Tam not afraid,” said the man ina surly tone; 
“and now, my fine fellow, put up your broad- 
sword, or I’ll cleave your pate for you in a trice.” 

Daring and obstinate, Nicholas Fortescue heed- 
ed not this menace, but remained on the defensive, 
when the sergeant of the watch again addressed 
him. 

“Harkee, young coistrel !” cried he, ‘ this may 
be very pretty play in Moor Fields on a summer’s 
evening, but it won’t do here; throw down your 
weapon at once, or you’ll be cut to the chine ina 
paternoster.” 

The ’prentice did not stir. 


® 
“Nay then, down with him,” continued the 


sergeant, perceiving that his remonstrance pro- 
duced no effect: and Fortescue was instantly 
stretched on the ground with the stroke of a brown 
bill. His buckler saved his head, but he sunk 
under the furious blow, and was instantly seized 
by two of the watch. 

Suddenly there was a stir in the house of the 
stationer, whose head appeared at the window, 
while the pretty round face of his daughter looked 
out with alarm over his shoulder upon the scene 
below. 

** My dearest father, forgive him,” murmured 
the damsel, in a voice trembling with emotion, 

**Go to your chamber, girl,” said her father an- 
grily ; ‘I'll teach the rascal to be malapert.” 

“Be not wrath with him, dear father,” and the 
tears stood in her blue eyes. 

‘* Away with thee,” cried the stationer, in a tone 
which showed that he would not be trifled with, 
Jane Elliott instantly left the room in tears, and 
her father, leaning out of the window, desired the 
watch to lodge his undutiful apprentice in the 





** Nay, nay, master stationer,” said the sergeant, 
***tisa pity to take the boy away; your pretty 
daughter will grieve.” 

Master Elliott turned pale with rage at this ban- 
tering, and he uttered an execration, which for the 
ladies’ sakes must not be recorded. 

“Go to the devil with you, sirrah !” cried he, 
‘and have a care of your prisoner !” 

While this was passing, Nicholas Fortescue ut- 
tered not a word, much to the surprise of his mas- 
ter, who naturally expected to hear him supplicate 
for pardon ; but the man of business was disap- 
pointed, and shutting-to his window, he left the 
watch to conduct their prisoner to the compter. 
Master Elliott threw himself into his arm chair, 
and took a long pull at his horn of sack posset. 

** A murrain take the girl!” cried he; “she 
will plague me more than half a score of boys! 
Pll take a course with her, spite of her tears, 
which every woman can shed at will. Who but 
a beardless gallant would be moved by such? I 
should as soon grieve at seeing a duck walk bare- 
foot !” 

The concluding part of Master Elliott’s solilo- 
quy was strictly true; but the fair reader should 
be informed that our widower had counted sixty 
summers, and that he had been plagued for many 
years by his wife, who was a shrew, 





CHAPTER III.—THE ALSATIAN BLACKSMITH. 


SuamMwe.it.— They are up in the Friars.” 
Tue Squire or ALSATIA. 


The boat which conveyed Master Willoughbye, 
glided rapidly up the stream in almost total dark- 
ness. Here and there a feeble light glimmered in 
some dwelling which encroached upon and over- 
hung the city wall, and on the other side of the 
river the faint light of a taper might be seen at 
intervals in the houses on the bankside. Lower 
down, but dimly seen through the gloom, London 
Bridge, with its towers and dwellings, spanned 
the noble river, whose dark stream poured through 
its arches with a sullen and unbroken roar, But 
these were soon lost to the ear and the eye as the 
boat ascended the river. It soon approached the 
neighborhood of the Blackfriars, when the noise 
of smiths’ hammers aroused Master Willoughbye 
from the reverie in which he had been indulging. 

«¢ Ha!” cried he, ‘‘ what can this mean ? no citi- 
zen can be working at this late hour !” 

The boat continued to advance, and the sound 
became more and more audible. They were now 
off the far famed Whitefriers, and the cause of the 
noise became obvious. 

In one of the wretched hovels which descended 
to the water's edge, was a smith’s forge, the fire 





Poultry compter. 


from which threw its red glare upon the river. 
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Two men were hard at work, and several others 
were conversing in boisterous tones. Mischief 
was brewing in Alsatia ! 

** Pull toward that smithy, and lie-to under the 
shadow of yon great barge,” said Master Wil- 
loughbye to the rowers, 

This command was promptly obeyed, and the 
boat was soon within half a stone’s throw of the 
Alsatians. The smiths continued their work for 
some time, and the noise they made prevented the 
conversation of the others who had assembled in 
the shed, from being distinctly heard by him who 
was now playing the eaves-dropper. Merrily 
rung the hammers, as they dashed the bright sparks 
among the company, whose features were lit up 
by the vivid glow of the fire—it was a scene wor- 
thy the pencil of Schalken. 

A lengthened description of the region of 
Whitefriars, which, under the cant name of Alsa- 
tia, was for a long period the hiding-place of the 


most desperate wretches that infested the metro- | 41 of which tended to show his threadVare < appa- 


polis, will not here be necessary, Shadwell has 
left us a play, in which he has given a picture of 
the doings in this classic land, and Sir Walter 
Scott, with consummate skill, has, in ** The For- 
tunes of Nigel,” wrought a beautiful and stir- 
ring scene from the slender materials. 
friars was, at the period of which we are writing 


and for along while after, a sanctuary for all 
whom debt or crime had thrust from decent so- 
ciety: the lurking-hole of thieves, beggars, and | 
bullies, where warrant and capias were powerless, 
unless supported by a file of musketeers ; the head 
quarters of 


"I angry spirits, 


And turbulent mutterers of stifled treascn, 
Who lurk in narrow places, and walk out 
Muffled to whisper curses to the night ; 
D-sbanded soldiers, dise ontente dd ruffians, 
And desperate libertines.”-—Marino Fattero. 

Wo to the unlucky tipstaff who ventured 
within the precincts of Alsatia; a fortunate man 
was he if he could compound for his life by 
quietly allowing himself to be tarred and fea- 
thered. 

It is long since this human den existed, but he 
who visits the spot at the present day will find 
that, although Whitefriars is no Jonger a sanctua- 
ry for felons and debtors, it has not been entirely 
purged of its abominations, 

But to return to Master Willoughbye, The 
hammering in the Alsatian smithy at length ceased, 
and the fire sunk down, so that the boat could ap- 
proach nearer without being observed. 

‘** The jail-birds of the Friars are hatching trea- 
son,” observed one of the boatmen in a whisper 
to his fellow. 

« Ay,” replied the other, ‘* and the cockneys are 
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going to bed, little dreaming, “good ‘souls ! that a a 
thousand knives are sharpening for their throats! 
The mayor is a fool, or he’d give these rascals a 
camisado,” 

Master Willoughbye was listening to the con- 
versation in the smithy, which now rung with 
other music than that of the anvil! 

‘* There’s good stisf at the steel-yard,” remark- 
ed a burly shaped and sinister featured man, with 
a ragged jerkin and a greasy thrum cap; “ay, 
capital stuff! That old Flemish rascal Philip Van 
Rynk has many a bale of Brabant linen in his 
bestowing rooms.” 

‘* Ay, ay !” cried another, “‘ and not a few ells 
of cloth of gold, and budge, and tapestry, and 
other fineries which have been denied to the poor 
man.” 

* And a pretty daughter, too,” said a tall slim 
young man witha gilt chain round his neck, a 
sword and dagger, and a neatly trimmed beard, 


rel to still greater disadvantage. He had been 
one of the most cutting gallants who had strutted 
in St. Paul’s for an appetite, 


** Thou mayest take the wench, Master Lory- 


. |mer, and leave me the cloth, for I lack linen,” 
White- | 


stammered another in a voice that showed him to 


©? | be about three parts drunk, 


** You shall have enough to make you a comfort- 
able winding-sheet, my boy,” replied the young 
gaan, who had also been drinking. ‘‘ Have you got 
your brown-bill well ground? These foreigners 
can fight, and they’ll show their teeth, my valiant 
Hector !” 

** Havock’s the word,” said a fellow with a fe- 
rociaus countenance and the frame of a Hercules; 
“Tm for having a turn at the Frenchmen in St. 
Martins-le-grand first, and then we can visit one 
Monsieur Meutas in Leadenhall-street, whose 
throat I'll cut if we should catch him at home.” 

This ruffian had been a butcher, and had been 
thrice exposed in the pillory. 

‘«* And there’s another frog-eater near the Con- 
duit in the West-chepe; his name’s Pierre Beau- 
varlet: he deals in Naples-fustians, Normandy- 
canvas, and Genoa velvet !” said a spindle-shanked 
fellow, who squinted horribly. 

‘*T have shod and sharpened three score of mor- 
rice pikes, and a dozen bills to-day, and received 
but a groat,” said one of the smiths; ‘ Peter Beale, 
you have not paid me for taking the notches out 
of your broadsword.” 

“Go to, Sir Vulcan,” muttered the man whose 
memory had been thus refreshed, “ I'll pay thee 
to-morrow.” 

‘‘T have heard nothing else to-day,” thought 
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the smith ; “‘ to-morrow will see many of ’em food 
for the crows !” 

“There’s no chance for the honest English 
workman! these d—d foreigners are devouring 
locusts !” said a little round punchy man, the very 


personification of idleness, 

“Try the country, Measter Andrew,” growled 
atall gaunt figure with a West-country drawl; 
“they'll find ’ee work, I warrand ye.” 

The last speaker had fled from his native village 
in Somersetshire, to avoid the punishment which 
threatened him for deer-stealing. 

Not a word of this conversation was lost to 
Master Willoughbye : he was near enough to hear 
all that was said, but entirely shrouded from ob- 
servation by the darkness without, while the fire 
in the smithy enabled him to scrutinize the fea- 
tures of the Alsatian assembly. He determined 
to wait until this precious council had broken up. 

‘“We must force the Poultry compter, boys !” 
cried the butcher, ‘‘ and then we shall be strong 
enough to venture upon Newgate.” 

“What the d—l have we to do with the pri- 
sons, my valiant slaughterman ?” said the tall young 
man with the gilt chain; “I thought we were to 
visit the foreigners only.” 

“Then you reckoned without your counters, 
Master Lorymer,” remarked the butcher; “ we 
have something to do besides that.” 

Just at that moment a human head was thrust 
in at the window of the hovel, and a voice cried 
out,-—** Oh, ye precious plotters of treason! the 
hemp’sa lready round your throats! Master Den- 





See Page 22. 


nis, the Sergeant-at-arms, has just entered the 
Friars with a file of hackbut men !” 

‘* The devil !” muttered Master Lorymer. 

The butcher swore a horrible oath, which he 
had probably learned in St. Nicholas’ shambles, 

** Body o’ St. Bennet, we are lost!” cried the 
squinting fellow. 

A begging friar, who had seated himself on a 
bench, and been sleeping soundly all the time, 
now started up, and swore per sanguinem dei ! 

“Cross of St. Andrew !” cried the little punchy 
man, ‘¢ it’s uncivil to visit us at this time o’ night. 
Let’s cry arrest ! and face the rascals,” 

He made toward the door for that purpose, and 
in another moment the whole neighborhood would 
have been in an uproar, but the alarm was stopped 
by the entrance of the person who had put his 
head in at the window. 

The new comer was a youth oi short stature, 
and dull heavy features, with a profusion of black 
hair that grew completely over his forehead, be- 
neath which his unintellectual gray eyes twinkled 
with a sort of stupid satisfaction at the fright he 
had occasioned. He advanced into the midst of 
the company, and greeted them with a wild idiot 
laugh, at which they were anything but pleased. 

‘“« Ha, ha, ha, ha! how I scared ye, my men of 
wax !” cried he. 

«Curse your frolicking,” growled the butcher ; 
*¢J’}] slit your weasand, you skritch owl !” 

“Let him alone, my soldan of the shambles,” 
said Lorymer to the ruffian, “* you wouldn’t harm 
a poor idiot, surely? A blow on your sconce to- 
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morrow may make you as witless.” Then ad- 
dressing the youth,—‘* Edwin, you deserve to be 
scourged for this wanton frolic.” 

“ Scourged !” echoed the idiot, grinning a laugh. 
“* Ay, yes, I remember, there was a king of Mo- 
rocco once scourged by the monks at Becket’s 
shrine. They don’t flourish the whip to-night, 
though : no, there’s brandishing of pike and hal- 
berd, and handling of caliver! Whew! I heard 
the vane creak on St. Bride’s tower, and I said, 
ha! there’s a storm coming from the west. The 
devil has set his foot in the Friars !” 

Here he tweaked the friar’s nose, and made his 
eyes water ; but the ecclesiastic seemed too sleepy 
to resent it ; so wiping his rubicund proboscis with 
his ample sleeve, he muttered,— 

** Would that I could drive thee and thy fami- 
liar into the Thames, as our Lord dealt with the 
herd of swine ;” and resigned himself again to 
sleep. 

“Get home to bed, Edwin,” said Lorymer; 
“get home, or I'l] take thee in hand,” 

The idiot looked vagely in the face of the young 
man, then shook his head, and sung :— 

* And the blazoned shield will be broken, 
And the tall crest cleft in twain: 
Little reck they of knightly gear, 
Gilt spurs and golden chain !” 

«* Get away with this mummery !” said Lorymer 
angrily; “‘ you will cause a brawl anon, Go 
home, sirrah !” 

The idiot hung down his head at this reproof;, 
and quitted the smithy without saying another 
word. He had often been protected from insult 
by Lorymer, and the poor wretch feared the anger 
of one of the few persons who had treated him 
with kindness, 

«* That bull-calf,” said the butcher, ‘ will work 
us mischief. Let us go over to the Bankside, 
and see limping Harry and the boys of the Clink.” 

**Come on, then,” cried several voices at once ; 
and immediately the hovel was almost empty. 
The Alsatians were preparing to cross the water, 
and Master Willoughbye having sufficiently grati- 
fied his curiosity, and given a nod to his men, the 
boat shot out noiselessly into the stream, and pro- 
ceeded up the river, 

CHAPTER IV.—THE POULTRY COMPTER.—THE 

ALDERMAN. 


We must now return to Nicholas Fortescue, 
whom we left in the custody of the city watch. 
Like all rash and impetuous spirits, he began to 
reflect when it was too late; and when he heard 
the doors of the cell into which he was thrust 
close with a hollow grating sound, his heart sunk 
within him, and flinging himself on a heap of 





straw in one corner, he wept like an infant. The 
thunder had passed away, and the heat-drops were 
falling fast. Nicholas Fortescue saw plainly that 
he had got himself into a scrape, and, not without 
cause, trembled for the consequences: the law 
was severe against refractory apprentices, and 
Master Elliott was not a man to be trifled with. 
Then, again, he had resisted the watch; an of- 
fence which -would not be overlooked by the al- 
derman. Our ’prentice had, indeed, much to fear ; 
and as he lay in his cell in darkness and solitude, 
he bitterly repented him of his folly. 

Not to weary the reader with all that passed in 
the mind of the prisoner, we are obliged to con- 
fess that Nicholas ‘Fortescue fairly cried himself 
to sleep. Many an ugly dream haunted his slum- 
bers. Jane Elliott discarded him, and her father 
refused to take back his ’prentice after he had 
been set in the stocks, and flogged at a cart’s tail 
up the Chepe! These and other visions tormented 
him till day-break, when the light which streamed 
through the bars of a small window in the cell fell 
on his face, and showed him that he was still in 
custody. He now recollected that he had not ex- 
amined the purse which Master Willoughby had 
presented to him ; and drawing it from his bosom, 
he emptied the contents into his cap, and then be- 
gan to count his treasure. 


“Ha!” cried he joyfully, forgetting where he 
was ; ‘‘ five-and-twenty Harry shillings, three 
nobles, and a ryal! beside smaller coin—tis the 
gift of a prince !—how generous !” 

Then he suddenly recollected that all this might 
be taken from him, and fell to cudgeling his brains 
how he should prevent such a catastrophe. After 
due deliberation, he determined to make a confi- 
dant of the turnkey. As the morning wore away, 
this man entered the cell, and Fortescue at once 
unfolded his secret. 

** Master jailor,” said he, “if you will do me 
a piece of service, I can put a ryal in your 
pouch,” 

‘** And what is the service ?” inquired the man, 
eyeing him significantly. 

‘* Simply this,” answered the prisoner. ‘I am 
master of a sum of money, and I may stand in 
need of it, if my sentence should be a severe one 
—Master Elliott may not receive me again, Swear 
to me, that if I tell thee where it is hidden, thou 
wilt be keeper of it till I am released, and then 
return it to me untouched.” 

The turnkey took the oath, and Fortescue drew 
forth the purse which he had thrust under the 
straw. 

‘“‘ Here,” said he, “go put it into thy strong 
box.” 
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The turnkey quitted the cell with his charge, 
and an hour afterward our ’prentice was in the 
justice-room at the Guildhall, before Master Joel 
Bokerell, alderman of the ward of Chepe. 

The civic Rhadamanthus was a short, corpulent 
man, with a large, sleek, red face, a small bald 
forehead, snub nose, and gray eyes, with more of 
sensuality than severity in their expression. The 
charge was made by the sergeant of the watch. 

‘«‘A-hem !” said the alderman, addressing the 
shame-stricken apprentice ; ‘‘ you are charged, on 
the oath of one of the sergeants of the night- 
watch of the king’s good city of London, with 
obstructing, threatening, and foining at with 
deadly weapons, contrary to the statute, divers 
persons of the said watch, to the great scandal 
of the city.” 

Having uttered this elegant sample of magiste- 
rial eloquence, Master Bokerell paused for breath, 
and played with his gold chain. 

The ’prentice let his head fall on his chest, and 
thought of Jane Elliott: he feared he had lost her 
forever! Grief and shame prevented his uttering 
a word in reply to the magistrate, who, of course, 
attributed his silence to obstinacy. 

“What!” cried Master Bokerell, his face as- 
suming a deeper shade of scarlet; ‘‘ you have 
nothing to say, eh ? Ha! you contumacious young 
rogue, you! a hundred such would set the city in 
an uproar; we must take care of you. We have 
May-day to-morrow, and idle gossips and contro- 
vors* have been busy spreading evil reports of 
your brotherhood.” Here he whispered in the 
ear of his clerk, “* We must keep him safe—he 
is a wild young dog; there will be a stir to-mor- 
row—there was a folk-mote in the ’Friars last 
night ;—so say letters from the court.” 

Nicholas Fortescue, on hearing this tirade 
against himself, took courage and raised his head, 
when his eye accidentally rested on the stern vis- 
age of his master below the bar. 

“Oh, master,” muttered he, “speak but one 
word for me, or I’m a lost lad !” 

*°Tis your own fault, Nick,” said the stationer, 
in a milder tone than usual, 

Master Elliott had been touched by the grief of 
his daughter, whom he had left at home in great 
distress, and moreover had not forgotten the good 
qualities of his ’prentice. 

Fortescue again spoke : 

** Master,” said he, ‘‘ I saved your house when 
Stephen Batt, the paternoster-maker’s work-yard 
took fire at midnight, last Candlemas ;—plead for 
me, dear master, or I am lost for aye !” 

* Let him be taken back to the compter, and 


* Controvor,—an old French law term, signifying 
one who circulated false news. 





suffer solitary confinement for a week ; he may 
then be whipped three times between the Conduit 
in Cornhill and the Cross in the West-chepe !” 
said the alderman. 

**Oh, master!” groaned the ’prentice, “ suffer 
me not to be scourged like a dog ?” 

Here Master Elliott spoke. His stern nature 
was softened ; he loved his daughter, and he had 
found out, when too late to oppose it with effect, 
that his daughter loved the apprentice. Now he 
dreaded the thought of his future son-in-law be- 
ing whipped at the cart’s tail; so he pleaded for 
a remission of the sentence. But Alderman Bo- 
kerell loved to have his own way ; he persisted 
in his determination that Fortescue should suffer 
the punishment to which he had doomed him, 

Again Master Elliott besought the obdurate 
magistrate to modify the punishment. 

Obstinate as was the alderman, he loved ease 
too much to bear teazing, and this he could not 
now avoid without giving offence to the stationer. 

** Citizen,” said he, “*I am not one of those 
who delight in cruel punishments; but the laws 
must be respected. These boys have often caus- 
ed grievous tumults in this our ancient city, The 
rod hath told when good counsel met deaf ears, 
and the rod must descend again right sharply ere 
*prentices will learn that they may not follow their 
own stubborn will.” 

‘* Spare him this time, your worship, and P'll 
give bond for his orderly behavior for the future,” 
said the stationer, 

The alderman threw himself back in his chair, 
scratched his ear, and looked thoughtful; then he 
shook his head, and conferred with his clerk in 
whispers :—our metropolitan magistrates at the 
present day well know the value of an intelligent 
clerk, 

After due deliberation, his worship in his mercy 
consented to remit a portion of the punishment, 
and Nicholas Fortescue was adjudged to receive 
but one whipping between the Conduit and the 
Cross in West-chepe. 

The stationer ground his teeth with rage and 
vexation at this pretended lenity: had the term 
of his ’prentice’s imprisonment been doubled, he 
would not have cared—it was the whipping which 
annoyed him, 

“‘ Your worship will remit the whipping alto- 
gether ?” said he imploringly. 

“‘ Not a single stripe, citizen!” said the alder- 
man, rising from his seat in a passion ; ‘‘ no mar- 
vel that the ’prentices run wild, when their mas- 
ters are crazed :—take him away, men.” 

Four men in the city livery, led the ’prentice 
out of the justice-room, and Master Bokerell van- 
ished through a low door at the back of his chair, 
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leaving the stationer in a state of absolute bewil- 
derment. 


CHAPTER V.—‘‘’PRENTICES AND CLUBS.” 


- Few of our readers will require to be informed, 
that from an early period, almost up to the close 
of the seventeenth century, the apprentices of 
London were a very numerous and formidable 
body. The daring and martial spirit which the 
sports and pastimes of our ancestors tended so 
much to encourage, occasionally found vent in 
desperate tumults, and ‘in these the ’prentices of 
London were ever ready to take an active and 
prominent part. Of all riots, those which are 
created by boys and young men are the most 
alarming. Youth is always impetuous; and the 
smooth face has often looked fearlessly upon dan- 
ger, when bearded men have skulked in the rear : 
the heroes of the ‘three days” were young men 
and boys, and mere striplings were the first that 
fell in that memorable struggle. 

Of the boldness and impudence of the London 
apprentices in the year 1595, we will give one 
example, and then go back to the period in which 
the scenes of our tale are laid. In this year, sev- 
eral of this turbulent body having been imprisoned 
by the court of star chamber, their companions 
broke open the prisons and released them, for 
which several of the ringleaders were, by order 
of the Lord Mayor, publicly whipped. Enraged 
at this punishment, a large body of them assem- 
bled in Tower-street, and marched with the beat 
of drum to seize his lordship, whom they intended 
to whip through the streets by way of retaliation. | 
During the civil wars, the London apprentices 
were not inactive, and Charles the Second, who 
had quarreled with the corporation, endeavored 
to cultivate a good understanding with these spi- 
rited youths. But our business is now with the | 
apprentices of London in the year 1517. The 
various guilds viewed with jealousy and alarm 
the endeavors of foreigners to establish a trade in 
England; and in this year, their hostility to the 
stranger merchants and artisans had manifested 
itself in various acts of violence. The English 
complained, that so many foreigners were em- 
ployed as artificers, that their countrymen found 
it extremely difficult to procure work. They also 
alleged that the English merchant could not com- 
pete with the foreigners, who brought over cloth 
of gold, silks, wines, oil, iron, and other commo- 
dities, to their very great emolument, and lived 
sumptuously among those whose interests they 
had so deeply injured. If we may credit the re- 
lations of the old chroniclers, there is good reason 


——=1 


to the foreign traders by Englishmen in power ;* 
for, upon several occasions, the strangers are said 
to have conducted themselves with unbearable in- 
solence toward the English. 

At length, the long pent-up rage of the Lon- 
doners burst forth; the priests from the pulpit 
denounced the strangers, who could not venture 
into the streets alone; several foreigners were 
assaulted and wounded by the populace, for which 
offence some half dozen Englishmen were com- 
mitted to prison, But this was only adding fuel 
to fire: a report, which reached the court itself, 
was circulated, that on the May-day the English 
would rise, and destroy all the foreigners within 
the city and its liberties, : 

Measures were immediately taken to avert the 
threatened rising. Cardinal Wolsey in alarm sent 
to the Lord Mayor, whom he urged to adopt 
prompt measures. The mayor held a council, at 
which it was resolved that an order should go 
forth, commanding every man to keep his door 
closed, his servants and apprentices within, and 
that no person should be abroad after nine o’clock 
in the evening. Itis said that this order was not 
properly published, for many idlers were seen in 
the streets, and the ’prentices appeared ripe for 
mischief ‘as they collected in the public places. 

A lovely evening had succeeded an unusually 
fine day, and the streets of London were gradu- 
ally darkening, although the setting sun still 
gilded the steeples and weathercocks. The tall 
towers of Saint Paul’s shot up into the clear, un- 
clouded sky, and echoed with the sharp and in- 
cessant cawing of the jackdaws. Below were 
groupes of persons, conversing on the subject of 
the foreigners, At the west-end of Cheapside, a 
number of apprentices were assembled ; two of 
them were playing at sword and buckler, and the 
others were vociferating their opinions of the skill 
of the mock combatants. 

«* Hammer away, my boys!” cried one. ‘‘ Jem 
Studely, you handle your broadsword as though 
you had got the mercer’s measuring-yard !” 

‘* Mass! what a clatter ye make,” roared an- 
other, ‘* Sam Rall, that was not fair: you aimed 
below Jem’s girdle ; *twasa foul blow !” 

A dispute here arose, and some of the elder 
boys were appealed to; but ere it could be settled, 
the clatter of hoofs was heard, and six horsemen 
dashed into the West-chepe from Saint Paul's 
Churchyard. They were two of the aldermen, 


* The skeptical will bear in mind, that, at a later 
period, one of the charges brought against the great 
Lord Bacon was, his having received a thousand 
pounds as a bribe from the French merchants, to 
oblige the London vintners to take 1500 tuns of wine! 





for believing that an undue partiality was shown 


—Vide his trial. 
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Sir John Munday and Master Joel Bokerell, with 
four attendants in the city livery. 

“Ha!” cried Sir John Munday, suddenly pull- 
ing up, “is London run mad? Here's a pretty 
pack of young knaves! What the good day are 
we to be flouted thus? Go home, ye varlets, or 
we'll fit a score of ye with the stocks !” 

The knight expected to see the group quail be- 
fore him, But he was sadly mistaken; they an- 
swered him with a burst of riotous laughter. 

Here Master Bokerell, who was not so choleric 
as his brother alderman, attempted to remonstrate 
with the apprentices; but as he was beginning 
to address them, one of the urchins discharged a 
handful of black mud full in his magisterial face. 


«“ Take that, you old rascal!” cried the boy; | 


“*twas you who sent Nick Fortescue to prison 
this morning ;” and again a loud peal of laughter 
burst from the ’prentices. 

* Mother of God!” cried Sir John Munday, 
“this will never do ;” and he spurred his horse 
among the group, and seized the boy who had 
bespattered Master Bokerell ; but the little fellow 
was instantly torn from his grasp by the elder 
boys, and the knight received some hard blows 
in the scuffle. 

Master Bokerell, having by this time cleared 


his eyes, unsheathed his sword ; and his example | 
was followed by his attendants, who advanced to | 


support the knight. 

Then arose that tremendous cry, which of old | 
was wont to fill the more quiet Londoners with | 
alarm and dread. 

***Prentices! *prentices ! Clubs ! clubs ’’ shout- 
ed the boys, and a crowd was instantly gathered 
round the spot. 

**Prentices and clubs!” yelled the rabble, 
which had been drawn together by the tumult ; 
and the danger of the aldermen and their attend- 


ants became imminent, as many an execration 


rose against them. 

**Prentices and clubs !” again shouted the 
boys; and as the sound penetrated the adjoining } 
streets, the affrighted citizens closed their doors, | 


and listened to the uproar in breathless suspense, | 
The cry was spreading : Blow-bladder-lane poured | 


out scores of stout youths, with bat in hand, 
***Prentices and clubs!” rose the cry in Pater- 


noster-row, and knives and cleavers clashed in | 


St. Nicholas’ shambles, That tremendous shout 
had gone forth, and was extending like a train of 
ignited gunpowder. 

‘«*Prentices and clubs!” shouted the boys.of 
Ludgate-hill and Fleet-street, and the inhabitants 
of the Whitefriars came forth from their holes, 
like owls and bats when an eclipse has darkened 
the sun, 


From Temple-bar to Aldgate, from Al- | 


dersgate to the River-side ; in Leadenhall-street, 
Bishopsgate-street, Cornhill, Coleman street, and 
the innumerable streets and alleys which inter- 
sected them, the well known cry of “ ’Prentices 
and clubs,” froze the hearts of the foreigners with 
terror, and filled the peaceable citizens with con- 
sternation and dismay. 

The aldermen plainly saw that it was impossi- 
ble to stem the torrent. They certainly cut a 
contemptible figure: their faces streamed with 
perspiration ; their swords were dashed from their 
hands, and their soiled and torn apparel excited 
ithe laughter of the mob; they could no longer 
resist, and wisely determining on a retreat, they 
| galloped down the Chepe, pursued by a shower 
of sticks, stones, and mud, mingled with the 
| choicest maledictions. 





CHAPTER VI.—AN UNWELCOME VISIT. 


The discomfited aldermen and their attendants 
with some difficulty made their way through the 
crowd, which by this time almost blocked up the 
Chepe, and repaired to the Guildhall, where Sir 
John Rest, the Lord Mayor, had summoned a 
Common Council. But we must leave these 
archons to their sage deliberations, and once more 
lead the reader to the cell of Nicholas Fortescue, 
in the Poultry compter. 

The ’prentice had received his master’s forgive- 

seen, and delivered to him the purse which the 
|turnkey had faithfully kept and returned when 
demanded But the dread of public punish- 
/ment in the eyes of all the citizens almost drove 
|him mad; he thought himself the most wretched 
| youth in Chsisenton, and as he lay on his straw 
bed, he prayed that an earthquake might shake 
down the prison, and bury him beneath its ruins. 
| All of a sudden a wild cry arose, which made 
him start like the hunter when reynard breaks 
cover, and the view halloo is given. The shout 
of ‘**Prentices! ’prentices! clubs! clubs!” had 
| penetrated even to the cells of the Poultry comp- 
ter.” 

**Holy Mother!” exclaimed Fortescue, ‘ the 
*prentices are up, and there ’ll be sharp work 
anon.” 

Soon the noise approached nearer, and there 
| was asound like the wrenching of crow-bars and 
the blows of axes; then a struggling succeeded, 
and the clashing of steel sounded within the build- 
ing. In another moment, the door of Fortescue’s 
cell was opened, and several youths entered, stum- 
bling one over the other. 

““Up, Nic!” cried one of them, “up! we are 
going to havea fling at the foreigners. Newgate 
is forced by this time—come on to the Steel- 
yard.” 

** What does all this mean ?” inquired Fortes- 
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cue, as he suffered himself to be led into the 
Poultry. Here he beheld a strange scene. A 
furious rabble rent the air with wild shouts of 
vengeance, while they brandished aloft almost 
every description of weapon then known, Hal- 
berds, pikes, bills, seythes fixed on poles, axes, 
spits, swords and knives, flashed in the red light 
of cressets and torches, The ’prentice, whose 
spirits had been depressed, shuddered as he look- 
ed on that fearful rabble; but he dared not with- 
draw from it. 

*« Saint George for England! ’prentices, ’pren- 
tices, clubs!” roared the boys, striking their 
swords and bucklers together. 

** Slice! slice! kill the rogues! kill all! down 
with the French, Flemings, and Lombards !” 
yelled the rabble, brandishing their various wea- 
pons 

“To the Steel-yard, boys!” cried a stout fel- 
low with a red woollen cap, It was the Alsatian 
butcher ; he had girded on an enormous broad- 
sword, and carried a buckler as large in circum- 
ference as a good sized table. Master Lorymer 
was there, and the other gentry of the Friars. 
~ «Come on, my lads!” cried the butcher, “ we 
are wasting time, Van Rynk will be prepared 
for us !—to the Steel-yard !” 

‘* To the Steel-yard ! to the Steel-yard !” shout- 
ed a thousand voices, and in a few minutes the 
The immense 


Chepe was comparatively still. 
mob filed off down Bucklersbury into Walbrook, 
headed by several drunken wretches, who formed 
their band. An old woman was grinding a hurdy- 
gurdy with furious gestures, and several butchers 
were blowing discordant blasts on bullocks’ horns, 
while some of their companions clanked their 


cleavers in concert, As they passed down Wal- 
brook, the lights from their torches lit up the 
fronts of the houses, and the terrified inmates ran 
to the windows to take a cautious peep at the 
procession as it descended toward Thames-street. 
Two other bands were in different quarters of the 
city ; one had proceeded to the prison of New- 
gate, and the other had advanced to Leadenhall- 
street, where several foreign traders resided. It 
was a fearful sight, and the bells which now rung 
alarm increased the hideous uproar. 

Among those who had provoked the vengeance 
of the Londoners was Philip Van Rynk, a weal- 
thy Flemish merchant, dwelling near the Steel- 
yard in Thames-street. He and his countrymen, 
as well as the French and Lombards, had received 
intimation of the intended rising against them, and 
each adopted his own measures of precaution. 
While, therefore, the tumultuous procession was 
on its way to the Steel-yard, Van Rynk was sit- 
ting in a room up stairs conversing with his 
daughter—-two serving-men and an apprentice 


keeping good watch below. An expression of 
deep sadness wrung the fine countenance of the 
venerable Fleming ; and now and then a tear 
would start, as he raised his head and gazed on 
the beautiful features of his only child. 

‘* Dearest father!” said the lovely foreigner, 
‘take heart—there can be no danger. English. 
men are generous, and will not harm aged men 
and weak women.” 

* Alas !” sighed the old man, “‘ many English- 
men have done me good service—but this rabble 
rout !—Oh, Margaret, there was a day when [ 
could have died defending thee! In my good 
Almain harness I could have returned the thwacks 
of these clowns, but we are their prey now.” 

The large lustrous eyes of his daughter were 
dimmed with tears; but checking her emotion, 
she renewed her endeavors to persuade her father 
that the danger was not so great as he antici- 
pated. 

“My child! my sweet Margaret !” murmured 
the old man, as he repeatedly kissed her pallid 
cheek ; “ tis not for my merchandise I fear ; for 
thy dear sake I have braved the seas and periled 
my life in strange lands ; the thought of harm to 
thee wrings my old bosom, and makes me wo- 
manish.” 

The old man here rose from his seat and drop- 
ped on his knees before a carved wooden image 
of the Virgin, which occupied a niche in the wall 
of the apartment. Thrice he crossed himseif, and 
burst into extempore prayer. 

‘Holy mother! ever blessed Virgin! guardian 
of the weak and innocent, vouchsafe to hear the 
prayer of a distracted old man! Oh, blessed 
Lady! for thy dear Son’s sake, turn the wrath 
of these fierce men, and shield my child !” 

He continued to pray, but his voice died away 
into a scarcely audible murmur, with which the 
whispered orisons of his daughter mingled, as 
her long white fingers separated the beads of her 
rosary. There was a beautiful contrast in those 
two figures. The painter of a later period might 
have taken the old man as a model for his favor- 
ite saint, while the Madonna-like form that knelt 
near him, would have inspired Murillo himself, 
heightened as it was by the light of the small sil- 
ver lamp which stood on the oak table. How 
different the scene without! While the merchant 
and his lovely daughter continued in prayer, the 
tumultuous procession was descending Dowgate- 
hill. Had a well disciplined band encountered 
that disorderly throng as they entered Thames- 
street, their progress might have been arrested, 
and their flight certain ; but the civic authorities 
appeared to despise the old adage, “ prevention is 





better than cure,” and suffered the riot to pro- 
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ceed until their own force was too weak to cope 
with it. 

The rioters set up a frightful yell as soon as 
they entered Thames-street, and saw the houses 
of the foreigners and the capacious warehouses 
of the Steel-yard. 

Countless heads waved to and fro in the torch- 
light, and a roar of voices, in which fierce oaths 
and execrations were mingled, smote thie hearts 
of the foreigners, who indeed had much to fear 
from their infuriate visitants. 

Their windows were now assailed with a 
shower of large stones, some of which fell down 
again on the heads of the crowd, who in their 
blind fury supposed that their enemies had hurled 
them back again upon the throwers. A few drop- 
ping hackbut-shots were returned by a Lombard 
merchant who lived opposite the Steel-yard, and 
some of the crowd bit the dust, while the wound- 
ed yelled with pain, and cailed upon their com- 
rades to revenge them. 

A window was now opened, and the aged Phi- 
lip Van Rynk appeared for a second, and cast a 
hasty glance at the crowd below. The sight 
made him quail: he had supposed that the assem- 
bly was such as the watch might disperse, if as- 
sisted by the more respectable citizens. A mo- 
mentary view, however, of the scene beneath, 
showed him that he had miscalculated. He dis- 
appeared in a twinkling, and it was well for him 
that he did so, for three arrows whistled over the 
heads of the crowd: two of them entered the 
house, while a third quivered in the frame of the 
window. : 

Then arose another wild cry, as the old man 
withdrew from the view of the assailants, 

“Van Rynk! Van Rynk!” shouted a ruffian, 
who had armed himself with a brown-bill. ‘Ha! 
you rascally Flemish goat! you took the wall 
of me in the Chepe last Friday.” 

“ And you beat my trusty dog with your riding 
staff in the stocks’ market,” cried another. 

“The Devil wears such a beard when he meets 
the witches,” said a woman, shaking aloft a large 
torch, and looking herself like a priestess of He- 
cate. 

“T will have that beard in my hand ere long !” 
cried the Alsatian butcher. ‘‘ Burst the doors and 
help yourselves, my boys; he has stuff in the 
house that the Pope might covet.” 

Several men accordingly began to batter the 
door of the old merchant’s house, which shook 
with the blows. Shots were again discharged 
from the opposite side of the street, and several 
of the besiegers were killed and wounded, while 
large stones and scalding water were thrown upon 
the heads of those who were imnfediately under 
the door. 





But the second story of Van Rynk’s house pro- 
jected far over the foot-path, so that the attacking 
party could not be seriously molested. They soon 
ceased battering the door, and at the suggestion of 
a stone-mason, commenced making a breach in 
the wall, where it was impossible for the besieged 
to reach them. 

While this was preparing, Nicholas Fortescue, 
who had fallen in with five or six of his acquaint- 
ances, was deliberating how he should save the 
Fleming and his daughter from their fierce ene- 
mies, The butcher and his friends had nearly 
effected a breach in the house, while the other 
part of the rabble prevented the foreigners on the 
opposite side of the street from appearing at the 
windows with their cross-bow and hackbuts. 

Fortescue did not love the foreigners any more 
then the rest of his countrymen; but Van Rynk 
had a gray head, and his daughter was passing 
beautiful, two things that always operated strong- 
ly on our ’prentice’s feelings. He determined to 
save them at the risk of his life ; and his compa- 
nions, to whom he communicated his intentions, 
swore to assist him, 

‘* My lads,” said he, addressing them, “ there 
is an alley below, which leads to the water-side, 
If we could climb the wall, we are at the back of 
the old Fleming’s house”— 

** Be quick, then,” cried the ’prentices, ‘ or that 
blood-thirsty dog, the butcher, will have run down 
his game.” 

The ’prentice and his friends cautiously with- 
drew frow the crowd, and diving into the alley 
scaled the high wall, and soon found themselves 
at the rear of Van Rynk’s house, which they en- 
tered without opposition, the door being left on 
the latch,—the inmates having probably calcu- 
lated upon the possibility of their being obliged 
to retreat, in the event of the assailants succeed- 
ing in forcing an entrance, 

They ascended the stairs which led to the prin- 
cipal apartments, and heard loud shouts, mingled 
with the clash of weapons and the knell of fire- 
arms ; the butcher and his desperate band had 
broken through the wall, and after a short but 
violent struggle, in which the old merchant took 
a part, the old man retreated, leaving his two 
serving-men and his apprentice mortally wound- 
ed below. 

Determined to sell his life dearly, Van Rynk 
flew from the spot and gained time to ascend the 
stairs by closing a strong inner door upon the in- 
truders, But great was his alarm when he en- 
countered the little band of apprentices. Never- 
theless. he raised his sword, and seemed inclined 
to dispute their possession ; and it was not until 
after they had disarmed him, that he could be per- 
suaded of their friendly intentions, As his sword 
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was wrenched from his grasp, his daughter rushec 
from an adjoining room, and fell at the feet of 
Fortescue, 

**Oh! good Englishmen,” cried she, in broken 
English, “‘ save my father !” 

** Save him!” said Fortescue, raising her up; 
*‘Tll be cut to the chin, ere they touch a hair of 
his head ; but you must fly—another moment, and 
you are lost. Have you the key of the door which 
opens into the alley ?” 

*°Tis here,” said the old merchant, taking the 
key from his bosom; ‘‘ hasten, good youth, and 
I will reward thee nobly.” 

** You must fly to the water-side alone,” said 
Fortescue ; ‘‘ your daughter shall be protected— 
but time presses. Will Studely, Sam Hall, Jem 
Rendell ! see Master Van Rynk to the water-side ; 
I'll follow with the lady, and Hugh Smithson, 
Walter Browne, and little Jack Wayte, shall help 
me.” 


As he spoke, a thick vapor was spreading it- 
self through the house, and a loud crackling was 
heard below, 

‘** By heaven !” exclaimed the ’prentice, “‘ they 
have fired the house !” 

Van Rynk was about to depart, when he sud- 
denly recollected his money-chest. This was 
soon dragged out by two of the ’prentices, and 
the merchant and his escort departed. 

‘** Heaven bless thee, youth! I feel that thou 
wilt not betray me,” ejaculated the merchant as 
he passed out, 

** Now then,” said Fortescue, ‘* your hand, fair 
lady—oh ! your jewel casket! give it to me :” he 
thrust it under his girdle. ‘Sc; now let us be 
gone—ha ! they have entered the court-yard !” 

He spoke truly: as they emerged from under 
the porch, which shaded the door by which he 
and his companions had entered, several men 
rushed toward them, The foremost was Lory- 


mer, who instantly made a lounge.at the ’pren- | 


tice, shouting at the same time, ‘ Unhand the 
wench, knave, and defend thyself !” 

** To the devil with thee, gallows bird !” replied 
Fortescue, and with a back-handed blow of his 


broadsword he struck off the right hand of his} 


assailant: another stroke followed, and alighted 
on the head of the unfortunate man, crashing 





Another execration burst from the lips of the 
butcher as, with flashing eyes and clenche] teeth, 
he struck at the youth’s bare head. The stroke 
was parried, and the ruffian overreaching himself, 
slipped and fell. Ere he could recover his legs, 
the swords of Fortescue’s companions were 
sheathed in his body, and his followers fled away 
in alarm. ; 

All this was the work of a moment. 

‘* Now then, my lads, let us run for it!” cried 
the ’prentice, taking in his arms the still insensi- 
ble form of the beautiful little Fleming. 

They hurried to the water-side, where the other 
*prentices had already unmoored a boat. 

‘* Whither would you go, master?” inquired 
Fortescue, placing his burden in the lap of the 
old man, 

“To St. Savior’s church—we shall obtain 
sanctuary there—the priest knows me well,” said 
Van Rynk, kissing his child, who was slowly 
reviving. 

** We must be your guard, then,” said Fortes- 
cue, stepping into the boat; ‘‘ there is a stir on 
the other side of the river, and you may be stop- 
ped.” 

In the meantime, the fire was gaining on the 
house of the venerable Fleming ; and as the boat 
proceeded across the river, the bright flames rose 
to a great height, lighting up the whole neighbor- 
hood and the tall towers which surmounted Lon- 
don Bridge, while the Thames beneath glowed 
like molten lead. 

But not a sigh heaved the breast of the old 
man, as he gazed on the bright: flames that con- 
sumed his most valuable merchandise. His lips 
moved, but not in murmurs; his overcharged 
heart throbbed with gladness—he was breathing 
a prayer to that Power, which had preserved to 
him his only child. 

Ere the boat had reached the other side of the 
river, a strong body of soldiers and armed citi- 
zens, headed by Sir John Rest, the Lord Mayor, 
entered Thames-street, and the rioters fled in con- 
fusion and dismay, leaving sad traces of their vio- 
lence, Other bands, which had spread themselves 
through the city, were also dispersed, and by day- 
break tranquillity was restored. 


through bone and brain, and the body of Lory. | CHAPTER VII.—FORTESCUE MEETS MASTER WIL- 


mer fell quivering to the ground. 

A manof giant frame and fierce aspect next ad- 
vanced with a dreadful oath,—it was the Alsatian 
butcher. 

The ’prentice looked at the athletic ruffian with 
something like dread; he felt the weight on his 
left arm increasing—his lovely charge had faint- 
ed; but he kept on his guard, and waited for the 
blow of his antagonist. 





LOUGHBYE.—CONCLUSION. 

The calm of the following morning was more 
terrible than the storm of the night before. It 
was May-Day, but no reveling was contemplated 
by the citizens, The huge May-pole, which was 
wont to be set up in Leadenhall-street, hung un- 
disturbed against the wall of the church of St. 
Andrew Undershaft. Tears stood in the eyes of 


| bearded men as they passed through the streets ; 
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and wailing was heard in many a hitherto happy 
dwelling. Armed men occupied several of the 
principal thoroughfares, and the sergeants-at-arms 
were prowling about, and dragging from their 
hiding places the participators in the outrages 
of the preceding evening. Ere mid-day arrived, 
Nicholas Fortescue was again an occupant of the 
Poultry compter ;—but this time he was not 
alone. 

A commission of Oyer and Terminer was im- | 
mediately made out, and the trials of the prison- | 
ers took place at Guildhall. Nicholas Fortescue | 
took his stand at the bar with his six companions | 
in misery, and it was only when called upon to | 
plead, that he raised his head. But what a sight | 

| 





met his view! A crowd of gorgeously dressed 
noblemen and gentlemen occupied the court, and | 


HARRY LINTON, OR THE RESCUE. 


BY WILLIAM R. LLOYD. 


HO, among all the numerous 
descendants of the first settlers 
of our country—those invin- 
cible spirits who paved the 
way to our present prosper- 
ous and happy condition— 
does not love to read the his- 
tory of the American Revolu- 
tion ?—of those perilous times 
which tried the souls of men, 
and of the many stirring and 
romantic events connected with 
that period of our national his- 
tory? What American is there, 
who, while reading of the cruel 


in the midst of them sat that portly figure whom 
he had parted with at Queenhithe! A mist ob- 
scured his sight—a noise like the rushing of wa- 
ters filled his ears—his knees bent under him, 
and he fell back in a swoon—it was Master Wil- 
loughbye! It was the king ! Ive : 

When our ’prentice recovered, he found himself , their patient ;, : a8 
still in that comely presence, but not in the court, ; {tess trampled in the dust, and their petitions for 


“Pardon, pardon, gracious lord,” murmured the deliverance from the oppressions of their rulers 
spurned and rejected with contempt by the mon- 


‘and unrighteous injustice of the mother country 
‘to her transatlantic colonies, has not had his in- 
‘most soul stirred with indignation at the count- 
less wrongs imposed upon his forefathers? Who, 
| as he goes on over the page of history, and sees 
and unwearied supplications for re- 


poor youth, 


Henry laughed aloud.—* Pardon thee !” cried ,2¢ch of England, is not justified in cherishing the 
he. “Ay, by St. George! and reward thee too. |deepest hatred against the unprincipled tyrant, 
Rise, man: Master Willoughbye is thy friend, Seated on the mighty throne of Britain, whence 


Old Philip Van Rynk hath given us an account issued these desolating streams of tyranny and 
of thee and thy brave companions,” | despotism ? Who, as he reads on and sees the 


Our tale is told. The rest is matter of history, fires of Liberty—long smothered and pent within 
and may be found in the Chronicle of Holling- | their confines—overleap their barriers, and burst 
shed, Only one man, it is said, died by the hands | forth in one unquenchable flame throughout the 
of the executioner, and this was John L*: coln, colonies,—or witnesses the first outbreak of pa- 
who had been the prime mover of the sedition. | triotism upon the plains of Lexington, by the 


Inthe year of grace, 1537, Nicholas Fortescue | Sturdy yeomanry who, when adddressed by a 
was a rich stationer, alderman of the ward of | British officer as rebels, and commanded to throw 
Chepe, and father of eleven children. When he down their arms and disperse, refused to obey the 

mandate, and, when fired upon and a portion of 


died, full of years and honors, his widow, the | é , : : s 
once pretty Jane Elliott, erected to his memory a | them killed, fearlessly resisted, disputing with 


handsome tomb in Bow Church; but that awful | their enemies for their rights with stern unyield- 
visitation, which historians have termed par ex- | "8 bravery,—who, as he sees all this, has at 
cellence “ the great fire,” proved more destructive had his deepest sympathies aroused, and his bo- 
to the antiquities of the metropolis than even the $°™ glow with admiration at the conduct of these 
scythe of Time, and the pious Cockney who per- noble-minded peasantry ? Who, as he listens to 
forms a pilgrimage to Bow Church will look in |the soul-stirring account of the battle of Bunker 
vain for the tomb of Nicholas Fortescue. The | Hill, where ‘* Jeaden rain and iron hail” flew with 
tumults which we have endeavored to describe, unerring certainty from the provincial ranks, to 
for ever tended to abridge the sports of the Lon- |8'¥e welcome to the well-trained hosts of Bri- 


don apprentices; and Evil May-Day, as it was tain—where steel met steel in fiercest conflict— 
afterward called, was long remembered by the and where the indomitable sons of freedom, though 


citizens. a. a_a, [at last obliged to retreat for want of ammunition, 
won for themselves an imperishable fame—who, 
as he listens to all this, has not wished that he 
had lived in those glorious days? that he had 
been an actor in those exciting scenes, and have 
| Stood side by side with those fearless spirits ? 


eee 


Art the battle of the Pyramids, in July, 1798, 

Bonaparte said: ‘‘ Soldiers! from the summit of 

yonder pyramids, forty ages behold you.” 
VOLUME II,—IlI. 
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The scene of the following tale is laid in the 
outskirts of a small town in the north-east of 
Connecticut. On the southerly bank of a small 
stream, which flows from east to west, there 
stands a large two story house, constructed of 
rough, unhewn stone. It is situated on an emi- 
nence of land, which rises gently to a distance 
of fifteen or twenty rods back from a stream, 
which is a branch of the Thames, about six or 
eight yards wide, and in this vicinity from three 
to four feet deep. This house, which was erected 
a number of years prior to the Revolution, was 
during the period of that eventful war, the resi- 
dence of a wealthy farmer by the name of Turner. 
In those days the lands on the southern side of 
the stream were cleared for a considerable distance 
round, with the exception of here and there a 
small grove of trees and bushes which had been 
spared by the pioneers when clearing the wilder- 
ness, North of the stream the country was cov- 
ered far and wide with one continuous forest ; 
large and stately trees, rising to a great height, 
were intermingled with those of lesser growth, 
while underneath there grew in rich profusion 
every variety of bush and bramble, forming a 
thicket almost impenetrable to man or beast. The 
house was surrounded with a beautiful grove of 
trees, the most abundant of which were the elm 
and the maple. 

The family of Turner consisted of his wife, a 
staid kind-hearted matron of fifty ; his daughter 
Mary, a dark-eyed, rosy-cheeked maiden of eigh- 
teen, and his son Frederick, a sprightly, bold, 
spirited youth of sixteen; he had one servant, an 
aged negro, whom they called Jerry, who had 
lived in the Turner family for a period of over 
sixty years ; his complexion was black as dark- 
ness itself, while the woolly covering of his head 
was as white as the fur of a Greenland bear, form- 
ing a very distinctive contrast ; he was a tried and 
faithful servant, and devotedly attached to his 
master’s family. 

*Squire Turner, as he was familiarly called for 
many miles around, was a whig; a firm consist- 
ent friend of the American cause, and an unflinch- 
ing opponent of the enemies of his country, When 
the news of the passage of the “‘ Stamp Act” was 
received, and every village and hamlet was filled 
with commotion and alarm, and meetings were 
held for consultation as to the most suitable way 
of showing their indignation at the injustice of 
the crown, and their resentment of the measures 
of the British ministry, Squire Turner was among 
the foremost in denunciation of the impositions 
practised upon the colonies, 

‘“* What!” said he, “ shall we tamely submit to 
all these insults and indignities, cast upon us by 
the pampered lords of England? 1s it not enough 


that the food we eat, the tea we drink, and the 
clothes we wear, are burdened with an unjust 
tax? Must even the very paper which we wish 
to use be stamped with the figure of a crown, and 
we be privileged to use no other? Fellow-coun. 
trymen! will you submit to this? Is yours the 
spirit of a slave fawning at the feet of his mas- 
ter? Will you sit calmly down and allow your 
liberties to be wrested from you with impunity ? 
No, Heaven forbid! Up, up! rouse yourselves, 
and show that you are men; show that you are 
worthy of the privileges of afreeborn race. Re- 
sist the efforts of Britain to fetter you to its will ; 
resist ere the iron grasp of slavery is around you, 
and its chains are riveted forever. Show these 
base hirelings of a baser tyrant, that you under- 
stand your rights and are resolved to maintain 
them; show them that your will is unconquer- 
able, that your spirit is at least that of the worm, 
which, when trampled upon, turns itself to sting 
the foot that crushes it.” 

In this manner, time and again, did this ardent 
patriot urge upon his fellow-citizens this duty to 
themselves and to their country; and when at 
length war was declared and hostilies commenced, 
the wealth and means which he possessed was 
not withheld, but were given freely, and were it 
not that his right arm was disabled from use, his 
time and personal services would have been cheer- 
fully spent in the aid of the cause of. freedom, 
in which his whole heart and soul were engaged. 

Situated in a secluded valley, about half a mile 
west of the house of Turner, and near the banks 
of the same stream, though on the opposite side, 
was an humble cottage thatched with straw, and 
so perfectly embowered by the surrounding woods 
as to remain unseen by the passing traveler. This 
was the residence of Mrs. Linton, the widow of 
Captain James Linton, who had been slain in one 
of the numerous battles between the English colo- 
nists and the French in Canada. With her resided 
her son, a young man just turned of twenty-two. 

Harry Linton was a noble fellow. Possessed 
of a frank and generous nature ; a countenance 
expressive of firm, unwavering resolve ; a spirit 
free and untrammeled as the winds of heaven, 
and a courage, brave and fearless even to reck- 
lessness, he was at once the hope of his widowed 
mother, and the pride of all his acquaintances. 
Though rich in personal advantages, of property 
he possessed but little. He had been bred to the 
trade of a carpenter, and was already noted as 
the most skilful and ingenious artisan in the vil- 
lage. 

Need it be told that Harry Linton was the right 
one to win a female heart? Need it be said that 
he was capable of loving? From his childhood 
he had known and loved Mary Turner. As he 
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grew up to man’s estate, so grew his affection for 
her, whose charms had thus early captivated his 
heart. And ’twas not strange that he should love 
her with so much ardor, for she was a beauteous 
creature. The tresses of her auburn hair flowed 
gracefully upon her neck and shoulders ; the bril- 
liant sparkling of her jet-black eyes was equaled 
only by the diamond’s ray ; her lips were like ru- 
bies set in pearls, while on her cheeks the roses 
blushed like vapor breathed upon a mirror; her 
disposition was kind and gentle, her nature true 
and confiding, and when she spoke her voice was 
full of melody. She was every way worthy of 
such a man as Linton; and, as he loved her, so 
was his affection returned by this mild-hearted 
girl. And it was known to all that Mary Turner 
was the affianced bride of Harry Linton. 

*Squire Turner, when asked by Harry for the 
hand of his daughter, returned him a favorable 
answer. ‘‘ But,” said he, ‘‘ not now, Harry. You 
must win her before you wear her, You know 
that the affairs of our country are at present in a 
desperate condition ; that we are encompassed on 
every hand with a powerful enemy, and we must 
rid ourselves of these before we think of other 
things. Go Harry, go and join with your coun- 
trymen, and help to fight with them the battles 
of your country ; go help to drive these invaders 
from our shores, and then, Harry, when we have 
vindicated our rights—when peace shall return, 
and we have beaten away these foreign foes, (for 
I believe that we shall finally beat them—that all 
will yet be well with us, I have a presentiment 
that the dawn of brighter days is approaching,) 
then, I say, return, and Mary shall be yours, and 
with her a father’s blessing.” 

Harry heard these words with a delight which 
he did not attempt to conceal; he had long been 
waiting to obtain the consent of the father of 
Mary to the possession of her hand, ere he vo- 
lunteered his services in the cause of his country, 
Now, however, when his warmest hopes were 
fulfilled, he resolved to delay no longer, but im- 
mediately to go and join the American army. He 
then sought for Mary, and told her of the success 
of their wishes, and the conditions by which he 
was to call her his, and of his determination to 
leave on the morrow for the army; “ and,” said 
he, though I do not like to leave you—though 
[do not know how long it may be before I shall 
see you again, still Mary, I go with a joyful 
heart, knowing that you will hold me in remem- 
brance, and remain faithful to me ; and with your 
love to cheer me, and in full faith of the justice 
of our cause, I shall go in full confidence of a 
happy return.” Mary listened to these words of 
her lover with pleasure mingled with sorrow— 
pleasure at the success of their mutual wishes— 





sorrow at the thoughts of separation; but though 
she could hardly endure the thought, yet know- 
ing that it was his duty to go, she nobly sacri- 
ficed her inclination to dissuade him from leaving 
her. Harry clasped her in his arms, and imprint- 
ing upon her lips a parting kiss, tore himself from 
her embrace, and with a “‘ farewell Mary, fare- 
well and God bless you,” left her, her cheeks suf- 
fused with tears, His heart was full; his feel- 
ings almost stifled him with their intensity, and 
his eyes too were filled with tears, but with a 
manly effort he dashed them away, and shaking 
hands with ’Squire Turner, he bade him and the 
rest of the family good-bye, and went to his own 
home. He communicated his intentions to his 
mother, to which she with heroic cheerfulness 
acquiesced ; then, preparing for an early start in 
the morning, he retired to rest. 

Long before sunrise the next morning, which 
was the 24th of June, 1775, just one week after 
the battle of Bunker Hill, Harry Linton arose, and 
bidding his mother farewell, started on his jour- 
ney. The town to which he expected to travel 
was but twelve miles distant, but knowing that 
the volunteers who were encamped in that place, 
were that day to start for the head-quarters of the 
army at Cambridge, he wished to reach their en- 
campment before they left, so that he might start 
with them. 

As he was passing down the principal street of 
the village, to where another street crossed it at 
right angles, he observed a man coming up that 
street from the south; a second glance showed 
that he was a stranger, and as he came nearer, it 
was apparent that he was going in the same direc- 
tion with himself. As they met, the stranger po- 
litely touching his hat, and bidding Linton good 
morning, asked him if he were traveling far in 
that direction? Linton replied that he was going 
about a dozen miles or so; ‘* Ah,” answered the 
stranger, “‘ then I presume that your destination 
and mine are the same. To be frank with you, I 
am going to L—— to join the provincial ranks, 
and if you have started on the same purpose, as I 
believe, we will, if agreeable to you, travel on 
together,” 

«‘ You are right,” answered Linton, stretching 
forth his hand and shaking that of the stranger 
heartily, ‘that is my purpose, and I am glad that 
we have so seasonably met each other, My name 
is Harry Linton, and I belong to the village we 
have just left.” 

“ And my name,” said the other, “‘is Joseph 
Reddy. I have come since yesterday morning 
from my home in New London county, a distance 
of thirty-five miles or more ; I stopped last night 
at a small inn about three miles back, and again 
started very early this morning, and by great good 
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luck came alorg in the right season to bear you 
company.” 

Reddy was apparently a man of about thirty 
years of age, of a stout, thick-set frame, with a 
cheerful, ruddy countenance, and being of a soci- 
able turn, proved an agreeable companion to 
Linton. 

As they went on, enlivening the way by con- 
versation, Reddy informed Linton, that the day 
before he left home, a party of young men who, 
though natives of New England, yet were inimi- 
cal to the interests of the colonists, had stopped 
in the town in which he lived, and had quartered 
themselves in the best house in the place. ‘There 
were,” he said, ‘‘ about a dozen of them, and they 
seemed to be commanded by a fellow whom they 
called Pelton, as rascally, ill-looking a person as 





one would care to meet. From some few words,” 
said Reddy, “‘ which were casually dropped by one | 
of the party, in the hearing of myself and a few | 
of my fellow-townsmen, I infer that they are go- | 
ing to leave there in a few days, for some place | 
farther north, though where, or for what purpose, | 


I cannot tell, They area lawless gang, and plun- | 
der and steal whatever they can lay hold on, and| 
what they do not want themselves they destroy, 
seemingly for the very love of mischief ; but this 


is not the worst of it, for they insult all with 


delay their departure for a week or ten days, as 
his company was constantly increasing, and he 
wished to have as large a force as possible before 
he commenced his march in the direction of Bos- 
ton, 

Two or three days after his enrollment, meeting 
one of his fellow-villagers in the streets of L——, 
he sent by him the following note written with a 
pencil : 

“ L—, June 27, 1775. 

* Dear Mary—I am now a soldier. I arrived at this 
place about noon the day I left you, and entered my 
name on the volunteer list. There are now fifty-seven 
of us, and our ranks are constantly filling up ; for this 
reason,—in order that we may obtain as large a num- 
ber as possible before we march,—we shall remain at 
our present station for a number of days. In the mean- 
while we are thoroughly drilled by Captain Henly, 
morning, noon and night, so that we may be more ef- 
fectually prepared for service. I often think of you, 
Mary ; at times the thought of our being so long sepa- 
rated, weighs heavily on my spirits; but the know- 
ledge that you are to be mine, and only mine, and the 
belief that the colonies will, however dark their pros- 
pects may now appear, in the end be triumphant, lifts 
me from the borders of despair, and cheers my heart 


| with joyous hopes. In great haste, I can only add— 


Farewell! may Heaven protect you! 
“ Your faithful and devoted 
“ Harry.” 


Early one morning, about a week after sending 


whom they have anything to do, and any one | the above, he was awakened by one of his com- 
who dares to oppose their wishes they maltreat | rades, who told him that there was in Captain 
in the most rude and abusive manner ; and indeed Henly’s room a young lad who had arrived in the 





I do not believe they would hesitate long about| 
murdering any person whom they wished out of | 
the way.” 

Linton, though he did not show it, was some- | 
what alarmed at this information; for, thought 
he, supposing that this party of tories should be | 
coming to my own village, they would in all pro- 
hability quarter themselves upon ’Squire Turner, 
as his guests, for his is the largest house, and he 
i8 the richest man in the village. And who would 
protect Mary from their insult? He shuddered 
as he thought that she might be compelled to bear 
the company of these vile men, However, said 
he to himself, I trust that their destination is to 
some other part of the country, and that my neigh- 
borhood may not be troubled by their depreda- 
tions ; at all events I do not believe that a good 
Providence will permit her whom I love so well 
io be ill-used by this traitorous gang. With these 
thoughts he calmed himself, and pursued his jour- 
ney, joining, as before, in conversation with his 
companion. 

About noon they arrived where they found 
about fifty volunteers, under the command of 
Captain Henly, and immediately added their 
names to the roll of the company. 





Captain Henly informed them that they should 


night and inquired for him. Wondering who it 
could be, and hoping to hear news from home, 
he quickly answered the summons, and was great- 
ly astonished at recognizing the voice of Frederick 
Turner who, the moment his eye caught sight of 
Harry, bounded toward him, and embraced him 
with the affection of a brother. 

In order to explain the appearance of Frederick 
Turner in the volunteer camp, we will return to 
the village where we commenced our tale. After 
the departure of Linton, affairs had gone on in 
their usual quiet manner, for a week or more, 
when one afternoon a report was spread through 
the village, that a party of royalists or tories were 
approaching, and would soon be in the village. 
A general alarm was visible in the community, 
for the country, being infested with numerous 
parties of these foes to their country, their bandit- 
like character was pretty well known, A short 
time after sundown the party reached the village, 
numbering about a dozen, under the command of 
a person by the name of Pelton. It was the same 
gang which Reddy had described to Linton. Halt- 
ing a few moments for consultation on their first 
entrance into the village, they soon started on 
again, and passing the inn, proceeded in the direc- 
tion of the mansion of *Squire Turner. Marching 
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up into the door-yard, they shouted to the inmates 
of the house, commanding them to admit the party 
without delay. Receiving no answer, they again 
called out in a rude voice, threatening that if they 
were not instantly allowed to enter in a peaceable 
way, they should force an entrance, and the fa- 
mily would be the sufferers for their refusal. 
Whereupon *Squire Turner, opening the door, 
told them that they were welcome to enter his 
house and remain through the night, if such was 
their wish, but that they must behave in-a civil 
manner, or he should be compelled to request them 
to leave his premises. Rudely interrupting him, 
the leader of the party rushed through the door, 
and pushing him backward, exclaimed, “‘ Hark ye, 
old fellow ; we want no advice or dictation from 
you ; we shall be just as civil as we see fit, and no 
more. If you treat us well, it will be all the bet- 
ter for you. And now, my fine old gentleman, 
just go and have brought in here as good a sup- 
per as you can scrape together, and have it ready 
as quick as possible, too, for we have traveled a 
long ways, and are ravenously hungry, and look 
ye to it, that the wherewith to wash it down is 
not lacking.” 

Seeing that his orders were disregarded, he 
again exclaimed, ‘* Come, come old fellow, if you 
don’t get started pretty soon we shall have to help 
you. You see that we are a goodly number, and 
well armed, so it’s no use being spunky, for we 


shall soon whip that out of you. Come, up with 
you, and do as we tell you, or ‘ by the king’s 
head’ we’ll know the color of your blood.” With 
this characteristic speech, he brutally goaded the 
side of "Squire Turner with the point of his 
sword. 


Perceiving that it would be useless attempting 
to resist the demands of these wretches, ’Squire 
Turner gave orders to have brought into the 
room whatever eatables there were in the house, 
and if there were not enough to send for more. 
A bountiful supply having been placed before 
the party, they sat down to their feast. After 
having satisfied themselves with eating and drink- 
ing, they stretched themselves around upon the 
floor of the room to pass the night, permitting the 
family to occupy their own apartments Previous 
to this, however, they set two of their number to 
guard the house, so as to prevent any of the fa- 
mily from escaping, and also that no person might 
enter the house from without. 

The next day they spent in and around the 
house, eating and drinking, singing and swearing, 
and in practising various pranks and capers for 
their own amusement, They were, however, 
very civil and even polite to the members of the 
family, until late in the evening, when having 


become mad and infuriate by the free use of spi- | 





rits, they began to exhibit their bullying propen- 
sities, Most of the party having, during the day, 
seen Mary Turner, and discovered that she was 
possessed of uncommon beauty, one of them now 
suggested that they should have her brought into 
the room, and keep them company. 

* Yes, yes, let’s have her in here immediately,” 
called out three or four of them; *‘ perhaps she 
can give us a song or two.” 

Accordingly one of the party went into the 
room where the family were sitting, and going to 
Mary said, ‘‘ Come, my beauty, just come out and 
give the company a few of your prettiest songs: 
My eyes! I don’t believe there’s another such a 
pretty lass in all America, or, by my faith, in 
England either. Come, come,” said he, laying 
his hand upon her arm, ‘don’t be alarmed, no 
body shall——” 

What more he would have added was broken 
off by Frederick Turner, who, young as he was, 
had the courage of alion. Springing from his 
seat, with one bound he was at the side of his 
sister, and with a blow of his father’s cane, which 
he snatched from the corner, he laid her insulter 
prostrate at his feet, who cried out lustily for 
help. Pelton with another of his gang rushed into 
the room, and seeing their comrade upon the floor 
and Frederick standing over him with the cane in 
his hand, sprang to seize him, At the same mo- 
ment Old Jerry, the negro servant, who was in the 
kitchen, hearing the noise and tumult, came into 
the room, and went to the assistance of Frederick, 
whom he had nearly succeeded in rescuing from 
the grasp of Pelton, when the other villain, going 
behind Jerry, caught him by both arms and in this 
position held him tight; but it was only for a mo- 
ment; Old Jerry was more than a match for him, 
Pausing to collect his strength, he suddenly threw 
his head and shoulders, with a jerk, forwarl—and 
by this maneuvre, not only released himself from 
the villain’s hold, but sent the latter in a somerset 
completely over him—his head striking the floor, 
and his heels in their fall backward striking Pel- 
ton with a force which felled him also to the floor. 
The fellows who were upon the floor now bawled 
loudly to their companions for help, who coming 
all at once into the room and seeing the state of 
their comrades, released them, and secured Fred- 
erick Turner and Old Jerry, keeping them in their 
custody until morning. 

The following day a strict watch was kept over 
the different members of the family to prevent the 
possibility of their escape. Though they were 
not confined to the house, they were none of them 
allowed to go outside of the yard of the house. 
Frederick Turner disclosed to his father his inten- 
tion to escape from the house, and arouse the 
neighborhood, or in some other manner to obtain 
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help to drive the miscreants from the house, or at 
least to rescue the family from their unpleasant 
situation. He received his father’s full approval 
of the course he intended to pursue, and resolved 
to leave no efforts untried, by which to effect his 
purpose. This day passed on, however, and night 
came, and Frederick still remained, for the party 
were too keen in their watch to give him an op- 
portunity to get away from the door-yard. At 
night the tories occupied the same room in which 
they had lodged the two previous nights; but the 
family were more strictly confined, being sent up 
stairs and locked into a chamber, situated directly 
over the room in which the tories held their re- 
vels, During the evening Frederick said but lit- 
tle, but seated in the corner of the room, his eyes 
bent upon the floor, his mind was, evidently fixed 
in musing in what manner he should escape. At 
length, suddenly springing from his seat, he ex- 
claimed : “‘ Now I have it?—Ill do it this mo- 
ment.” 

His mother looking up in surprise, asked him, 
“« What is it you have? and what are you going 
to do in such a hurry ?” 

«Why, mother, I am going to get out of this 
room ; and I am going to have those scamps be- 
low turned out, too, if Ican get any body to do 
it.” 

“* Aye, if you can do it,” answered his father ; 
«¢ would to Heaven you could ; but ’tis a hopeless 
case. But how, my son, do you expect to get out 
of the room? Surely you cannot burst open the 
door, and if you could it would be of no use, for 
they would hear you, and then undoubtedly we 
should be more closely confined than we are at 
present.” 

“‘ Very likely indeed, father : but that is not my 
plan. Here is where I intend to get out,” said 
Frederick, going to the window; “ you see that 
I can very easily step from the window into the 
branches of this tree, and thence descend to the 
ground.” 

«But, my son, if you succeed in doing this 
you will soon be retaken, for in descending the 
tree, you will have to pass in front of the win- 
dow below, and they will hardly fail to see you.” 

‘“‘ No father, I do not think they will be at all 
likely to see me, for you know they are very 
busily engaged in drinking and carousing, if in- 
deed the most of them are not already drunk ; and 
even if they should see me I can easily conceal 
myself in the darkness.” 

** Well, well my boy, if you think you can es- 
cape so easily, I shall be glad to have you; but 
then, I do not see how you are going to help us, 
for at present there are not half men enough in 
the village to drive out these villains, even if they 
were not well armed.” 





“True enough,” said Frederick, ‘* but I have 
thought of another way to obtain help.” 

** And how is that ?” asked his father. 

“Why, you recollect that Harry’s letter stated 
that they were to remain at L—— for a number 
of days; now ten chances to one they are not 
gone yet; and if by means of the window, I can 
escape from the house, and get beyond the reach 
of these men, if they should discover and pursue 
me, I can easily walk to L—— before morning, 
and-no doubt Harry will contrive some means to 
rid us of their company.” 

**No doubt he would, no doubt at all,” an- 
swered his father; ‘‘ your plan is a good one, and 
boldly conceived, and God grant that it may be as 
boldly and successfully carried out. Go my son, 
go; and if possible relieve us from the presence 
of these men.” 


-About ten o’clock, Frederick Turner, carefully 
raising the window, and letting himself gently off 
into the branches of the tree, slowly descended to 
the ground. As he reached the foot of the tree, 
he looked in at the window, and catching the eye 
of Pelton, he knew that he was discovered. Run- 
ning rapidly across the garden, which was at the 
west side of the house, he bounded over the fence 
into the road, just as Pelton and his gang issued 
from the door and commenced pursuit. Crossing 
the road he hid himself in a thick clump of bushes 
by the side of a large rock, close by the river’s 
edge, where he thought he would be safe, but he 
was mistaken, The party scoured the fields and 
by-ways in every direction, for some fifty or sixty 
rods from the house, and after having nearly gi- 
ven up the pursuit were returning to the house, 
when, as they were passing the bushes where 
Frederick was concealed, one of them suggested 
that he might have hid himself there. Hearing 
this, Frederick knew that he must either cross the 
river, or be caught and taken back to the house. 
The river at this particular spot, and for some 
twenty yards on either hand was very deep, but 
being an expert swimmer, he let himself down 
silently into the water, and by swift strokes of 
his hands and feet, had nearly made his way to 
the other side, when he heard one of the party 
exclaim :— 

**Hist! hark !—there he is upon the water, 
nearly across. Be quick! hasten!” he added, as 
two or three of them sprang into the river, “or 
he will escape.” 

Frederick hastened across, and as soon as he 
came to the bank crawled up into the bushes, and, 
though the vines and brambles rendered it very 
difficult, forced his way through for about twenty 
or thirty rods, when he struck into a small foot- 
path, which led out into the road to L , 
and continued in a running pace for a mile or 
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more, until being sure that he was beyond the 
reach of his pursuers he slackened his speed, 
though he still walked ata brisk pace until he 
reached his destination, where he found Harry 
Linton in the volunteer camp. 

Upon hearing the story of Frederick Turner, 
Linton explained the circumstances to Captain 
Henly, and requested permission of him to return 
with him, and, if he were willing, that one of his 
men might go with them. Captain Henly freely 
gave his permission, and asked Linton who he 
would like to take with him. Linton replied, that 
he thought Joseph Reddy would suit his purpose 
as well as any of them. Linton then sought for 
Reddy, and finding him, detailed to him the parti- 
culars of his story, and inquired if he was will- 
ing to give his assistance toward rescuing the 
family of *Squire Turner from the domineering 
rule of Pelton and his party. Reddy replied that 
he was not only willing but anxious to accom- 
pany him. Linton then stated to Reddy the plans 
which he had formed, and the manner in which 
he wished to proceed in the execution of them. 
These will also be divulged to the reader as we 
proceed with our story. In the meanwhile we 
must introduce another character into our history, 


promising that our notice of him shall be very 
brief. 


There was, about midway between the village, 


in which happened the principal events related in 


this sketch, and the town of L , a large and 
handsome dwelling in which resided Col. Sperry, 
arich old country gentleman. This Col. Sperry 
was a jovial, liberal hearted sort of genius, and 
were it not for one thing, would have beena very 
respectable man indeed. But this one thing will | 
undoubtedly be quite sufficient to draw down upon | 
him the maledictions of the greater portion of our 
readers. He was a tory, and a staunch friend of | 


gained knowledge of the offer of Colonel Sperry, and 
was resolved to take advantage of it, and turn it 
to the accomplishment of his purposes. 

About the middle of the day Linton, together 
with Reddy and Frederick Turner, left the volun- 
teer camp and proceeded on the road to his native 
village. Continuing in this direction for seven 
or eight miles they then turned off into another 
road, that led past the residence of Colonel Sperry, 
which was situated in a low, swampy tract of 
country, nearly two miles north of the main road 
leading from L—— to their point of destination. 
They reached the house of Colonel Sperry two or 
three hours before sunset, and, going to the door, 
inquired if the colonel] was at home, and finding 
him in, Linton represented themselves as friends 
of the king, and that they wished to avail them- 
selves of the offer which they understood he had 
made, to equip those who were willing to join the 
royal army and help to quell the rebellion of the 
colonists. The colonel invited them in, and read- 
ily agreed to comply with their request; but as 
it was getting late, and there was no immediate 
hurry, he told them they had better remain for 
the night. Linton replied that he supposed there 
was no great need of immediate haste, but, ne- 
vertheless, understanding that there was a party 
of royalists some half dozen miles or so to the 
westward, they would like to join them if possi- 
ble that night, as it was very uncertain how long 
they would remain there. ‘In fact,” added Lin- 
ton, “ it is more than probable they will leave for 
the British camp in a very short time, perhaps to- 
morrow,” 

“ Ah! very well,” answered the colonel, “ that 
‘alters the case. Come in and you shall soon be 
ready, and if you wish you can leave without 
delay.” 
| They therefore entered the house, and were 











the crown, and uncompromisingly hostile to the 'soon dressed in the uniforms of British soldiers, 
interests and purposes of the rebels, as he was and supplied with the requisite arms and ammu- 
pleased to term the friends of Liberty. Col. Spet- | nition. They then seated themselves around the 
ry was a man well known, by report at least, to ‘table, and partook of a substantial supper which 
nearly all the inhahitants of that part of the state; had been prepared for them by the family of Col- 
his political opinions, however, were not very |onel Sperry. After this they remained an hour or 
well known, except to those who were like him- |two, until sundown, engaging in conversation 
self. Now, to induce those who were disaffected | with their host, assenting without controversy to 
to the American cause to side with the royal army | whatever sentiments he saw fit toadvance. Soon 
and take up arms against their countrymen, this after sunset they left the mansion of the colonel 
rank old tory had secretly offered to furnish, free | and proceeded on their journey at a rapid pace, 
of expense, the complete uniform of a British | anda little before ten o’clock arrived at the vil- 
soldier, together with necessary arms and equip- ‘lage, and crossed over to the cottage of Mrs. Lin- 
ments, to any person or persons, living in the ton, who was at first very much frightened at the 
same county in which he resided, who would en- “appearance of three red coats; yet when she re- 
list their names as the allies of Britain, Quite a _cognized her son and Frederick Turner, she re- 
number of persons in that region had complied ceived them with a hearty welcome. After ex- 
with his proposition, and turned traitors to their ‘plaining to his mother the cause of their present 
country. By some means or other, Harry Linton | appearance, and their intention, if possible, to res- 
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cue the family of *Squire Turner from their con- 
finement, Harry requested her to prepare the house 
and be ready to receive the family as guests for a 
short time, if they should succeed in their design. 
They then left the cottage and recrossing the river, 
proceeded to the house of Turner, In the mean- 
time we will precede them for a short space, and 
ascertain the condition of affairs within the man- 
sion, after the escape of Frederick Turner, and 
previous to his re-appearance with Linton and 
Reddy. ‘ 

As we have seen, the party of Pelton were un- 
successful in their efforts to prevent the escape of 
Frederick, and, giving up the pursuit they returned 
to the house ; and, although they were not appre- 
hensive that the other members of the family 
would attempt to escape, yet, to be on the safe 
side, they placed one of their number as guard in 
the chamber of the family for the rest of the night. 
The following day passed on without the occur- 
rence of anything unusual, At night the family 
were placed in another room, from which it would 
have been impossible for any person to escape, 
either by the window or in any other manner, 
thus rendering it unnecessary to have any one to 
watch them. The tories occupied the same room 
in which they had lodged since their arrival, and 
passed the time in their usual noisy, boisterous 
manner ; drinking and swear:.ng, singing and tell- 
ing stories, and in divers other practices, of which 
time or space will not allow a description in this 
history. Late in the evening, while they were 
thus employed, they were somewhat startled by 
hearing their sentinel at the door cry out ; «« Who 
goes there?” and the answer quickly returned ; 
“*Friends of the king, who wish to join your 
party.” 

“And right glad shall we be to have you,” 
answered the sentinel, “‘come in, and you will 
find us a jolly set.” 

Pelton, immediately opening the door and ad- 
mitting the strangers, perceived that there were 
three of them, fully equipped with the dress and 
arms of British soldiers. The three men entering 
the room with Pelton, and sitting down with the 
party, joined with them in talking and relating ad- 
ventures, and even did not refuse to drink with 
them to the sentiment: ‘‘ Success to the soldiers 
of the king,” when offered by one of the company. 
After a little while, Linton stated to the leader of 
the party, that they had for some time been think- 
ing of taking up arms in the cause of the king, 
and that hearing of his party they had resolved to 
join them, Pelton replied that he was very glad 
to receive them, and described to Linton and his 
companions their proceedings since their arrival in 
the house of ’Squire Turner ; the escape of young 
Turner the preceding night, and their fears of his 


return accompanied by a party of provincial sol- 
diers, as it was known that there were such with- 
in the distance of a few leagues; he also de- 
scribed the present situation of the family of 
Turner, and made known his intention to de- 
part from the house early the next morning, ta- 
king with him ’Squire Turner, whom he knew to 
be a very influential man, and his daughter, and 
make the best of their way to the camp of the 
British commander, leaving the old lady and the 
white-headed negro to take care of themselves, 
Linton then inquired if there were any persons in 
the chamber with the family to prevent their es- 
cape, if they should take it into their heads to at- 
tempt it. Pelton answered that, considering it to 
be impossible for any one to escape from the room 
in which they were at present confined, he had 
deemed it to be unnecessary ; ** but,” said he, “I 
do not know, on the whole, but it would be the 
better way, and then we should be quite sure of 
their safety.” 

Linton replied that he thought it would be as 
well if a couple of men were to be placed in the 
room with the family, and, to show his wish to 
serve them, suggested that he might be one of 
them, to which Pelton assented» Frederick Tar- 
ner, coming forward declared his readiness to be 
the other, to which also Pelton acquiesced. Jo- 
seph Reddy proposed, that as two would be suffi- 
cient to watch the prisoners, to take the place of 
the sentinel outside. Pelton replied that as he 
was so anxious to be employed, he had no doubt 
that the man at the door would be very glad to 
give up his night watch to him and exchange 
places. 

Accordingly the mar without was ordered in, 
and Reddy was instated in his place, as sentinel 
for the remainder of the night; and, at the same 
time, Linton and Frederick Turner were stationed 
in the room with the family to guard against the 
possibility of their escape. Pelton and his gang 
congratulated each other upon this addition to 
their number, and determined to have a merry time 
for the remainder of the night: but as the greater 
portion of them had already drank too much 
strong drink to remain sober, and the rest were 
fast verging to the same helpless condition, their 
revelry was in a short time hushed, and they were 
stretched upon the floor in the deep, heavy, stu- 
pid slumber of inebriation, This was the time 
for Linton to carry out his project, and we shall 
presently see how cautiously and successfully he 
improved it. 

The chamber in which the family were confined 
was a room of about sixteen by twenty feet in 
size, and situated in the west side of the house. 
When Linton and Frederick entered the apartment, 
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which his captors had been kind enough to take 
to him from the sitting room below. Mrs, Turner 
was reclining upon the bed, while Mary was seated 
upon a low stool, her head resting upon the win- 
dow seat, and apparently deeply absorbed in 
thought. Old Jerry lay upon the floor in one cor- 
ner of the room, and though not asleep seemed to 
be ina drowsy mood, The two men, on their 
entrance into the room, seated themselves in a 
couple of chairs which were near the door, and 
after a few moments, Linton addressed two or 
three questions to the Squire, who did not seem 
inclined to enter into conversation with his jail- 
ors, Linton, rising from his seat, approached the 
window, near which was seated Mary, who, at 
the first sound of his voice had directed her eyes 
toward him, and was now intently scanning his 
features, which were partially concealed by the 
broad fore-piece of the cap which he wore. 

Seizing her hand he said: ‘* Do you not know 
me, Mary ?” 

“Oh, Harry! is it you?” and the lovers were 
clasped in each others arms, 

“What! How! what means this?” exclaimed 
*Squire Turner coming forward ; “‘ Harry Linton! 
why my dear boy, how do youdo? So then, my 
Frederick found you, did he? and you have come 
to release us from this hateful imprisonment ?” 

“Yes, father, you see that I have kept my pro- 
mise,” answered Frederick, springing forward and 
grasping his hand. 

* Aye, and may God bless you for it as you 
deserve. But how! what’s this?’ he added ina 
stern tone, as he first perceived they were dressed 
in the British uniform ; ‘is this the flag you serve 
under ? and have you turned traitors to your coun- 
try, that you might serve your friends? Perish 
freedom forever! ere I accept it on such vile terms 
as these. Away with you!” 

“Nay father, we are not British soldiers, but 
friends—good and true—to our country; our 
dress is but a disguise, that we might deceive those 
wretches below, and by pretending friendship to 
the king, more easily effect your liberation.” 

“ Well, by my faith, this plan of yours must be 
a bold one; but do you think you can succeed 
without a discovery ?” 

Linton replied that he entertained but little 
doubt of it, for ‘the party below being all of them 
ina drunken sleep, from which they would not 
be easily awoke, there would be little danger of 
discovery ; and even should they be discovered 
the men were so drunk, that they would be una- 
ble to prevent their escape.” He then related the 
manner in which they had entered the house and 
had agreed to join the tories—how that he had 
advised the leader to place a guard of two men in 
their chamber, and had contrived to get himself 





and Frederick appointed to that office, and also how 
his friend Reddy had managed to take the place 
of sentinel for the night. 

After making the necessary preparation for their 
escape, the family, preceded by Linton and old 
Jerry, and followed by Frederick, left the chamber 
and descended the stairs as noiselessly as possible. 
As they gained the bottom, Linton struck his feet 
against some object, which he rightly suspected 
to be one, of the drunken sleepers. Speaking in 
a low whisper, he requested them to halt a mo- 
ment until he opened the door, which he did in 
as careful a manner as he could ; then seizing the 
feet of the sleeper, who lay directly in the way of 
those who wished to pass out, and telling Jerry 
to take him by the shoulders, they attempted to 
remove him to the other'side of the passage; but 
at the first movement the fellow awoke and began 
to mutter something which they could not under- 
stand, Jerry instantly thrust his huge fist into 
his mouth, and seizing hold of the collar of his 
coat with his other hand, motioned to Linton to 
carry him out into the open air, which they ac- 
cordingly did. He now began to kick and scream 
as well as he was able, and there was danger that 
he would awake his companions within the house. 
Linton was in a dilemma; if they left the fellow 
here, he would awake the party, and they might 
be sober enough to prevent their escape, or at 
least to track them to their place of refuge; and 
what else he should do with him, was more than 
he could imagine. Old Jerry, however, being 
strong and powerful soon settled that question. 
Lifting the man from the ground, he placed him 
upon his shoulders jn spite of his resistance, and 
asked Linton where he should carry him, who re- 
plied that it would be best to take him with them ; 
and accordingly Jerry started off with the man 
upon his back, in the direction of Mrs. Linton’s 
cottage ; and was soon followed by Linton and 
Reddy, and his master’s family In a shor? \ime 
they arrived opposite the cottage, and crossing the 
small foot bridge, which was concealed from the 
view of those who were unacquainted with its 
location, by the bushes which thickly grew upon 
the margin of the stream, they were soon safely 
sheltered, beneath the roof of Harry Linton and 
his mother. 

Our tale is finished ; suffice it to add, that in the 
morning the tories finding their new companions 
had flown, and with them their prisoner, besides 
one of their own number, speedily deserted the. 
house and left that part of the State. Whether 
they went is not certainly known, but they are 
supposed to have joined the British army, and 
fought against their country, as was their declared 
intention. The same day, Squire Turner and his 
family, returned to their own home, and lived free 
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from interruption during the remaining period of 
the war. Harry Linton and Joseph Reddy return- 
ed to the volunteer camp in L——, taking with 
them their prisoner ; and soon after, Captain Henly 
and his company, which had now increased to 
over seventy men, proceeded to the head quarters 
of the army in Cambridge. Harry Linton soon 
rose from the private ranks to the post of captain 
in the Continental army, and distinguished him- 
self as a brave soldier, and a skilful and _ efficient 
officer; and at length, when the war was ended, 
and the Independence of America was acknowl- 
eged by the mother-country, and the various other 
nations of Europe, he returned to his native vil- 
lage, and was rewarded for the toils and hardships 
which he had undergone, by the hand of his be- 
loved Mary, and enjoyed with her a long and 
peaceful life. 

Soon after entering his nineteenth year, Frede- 
rick Turner joined the provincial army, and by 
various bold and daring acts of bravery he soon 
earned from his comrades the soubriquet of ‘Bold 
Fred.” 

New Haven, April, 1846. 
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MORAL PAINTINGS. 
BY MRS. H. S. DE GROVE. 


Bress’p hand of Genius! that like wizard wand, 
From out dim nothingness can with command, 
Bid earthly or unearthly visions stand, 

Array’d in light of fancy’s pictured land— 


With myriad hosts of light, that flit in hour 

When phantasy of mind hath gather’d power, 
Unfolding beauty as a heavenly flower, 

That erst with sweetness bloom’d in Eden’s bower— 


Hath woven shreds of sunlit thought unreal, 
With gleams supernal that o’er us may steal, 
To frame in life the pictured soul’s ideal, 
And thrill with touch of life electrical : 


Whose magic power may conjure from the dead 
Life’s flitting aspect, as the spirit fled 

In parting, freshly molded gleams had sped, 

To trace bright semblance of its light instead. 


Oh ! Genius—parcel of that wit which made 
Light, life and beauty—where thy airy shade 
Floats free, our worship is to thee convey’d— 
Long at creative shrine our hearts were laid. 


In youth, the pencil’d beauty of a cloud, 
Could lead me far away from busy crowd— 
And oft the pictured landscape could enshroud 
My soul with love, till at thy feet I bow’d. 


As years pass’d on, dearer the soul’s bright gleam 
Became, than forest, fountain, mount or stream, 
Or grassy vale where vernal flowerets teem, 
Though sweetly radiant with light’s purest beam. 


I could not deem the blest creation good, 
When in my sight no living form there stood, 
To give to thought and ardent fancy food, 
And beautify the pictured solitude. 





No more the beauteous landscape glow’d in vain, 
When soaring genius rose "bove nature’s plain, 
Evolving life and thought—until again 

I own’d deep transport in each thrilling vein. 


By sparkling fountain, or the rippling play 

Of dancing streamlet, wending on its way 

Through flowery banks—there joyous youth would 
stray, 

Bedight in gladness of the summer’s day. 


Then moon-light’s silver beam o’er flowery grove, 
And stars that nightly gem the heavens above, 
With birds’ gay pluming—each in brightness strove 
To hymn an echo to the soul of love. 


The pictured wildness of the craggy steep— 

The mountain torrent with its wildering leap— 
The storm convulsions of old ocean’s deep, 
Pourtray’d the soul where passions fiercely sweep. 


And mounds, that in forgotten pathways rear 
Their ancient heads, to tell. of ages sere— 
And mock at desolation’s lonely fear— 

Can point to memory, when all else is drear. 


More glorious still, when o’er the canvas shade, 
Whole ages were in pictured tint conveyed— 
Each epoch of the past in beauty ’rayed— 

A beauty more than life—nor years could fade. 


When, yielding to the hand of genius, rose 

At once the fount and acme of our woes— 
The storms of life—the infant’s sweet repose— 
While past and future oft in future glows. 


Primeval beauties here in Eden bloom,* 

And earth’s first-born uprise from artist’s loom, 
All perfeci—as ne’er yet their mortal doom 
Had shadow cast of future’s deepening gloom. 


And on thy brilliant page we read farewell 

Of man to Paradise, whence he from glory fell— 
And made the wondrous earth a second hell, 
Where disobedience and misrule should dwell. 


The pictured deluge, too, when new-born earth 
Had dimmed its lustre, until God was wroth, 

And bade the waters that of late had birth, 

To gather strength and pour his vengeance forth— 


Till manly spirits bow’d in stern despair, 
And child’s and woman’s shriek rang on the air, 
With elemental wildness mingling there— 


Creation’s living wail for earth once fair. * 


The warrior’s path, heap’d round with strife and 
blood, 

Where mid the slain the victor proudly strode— 

Yet heav’d for requiem of the brave and good, 

His heart-felt sigh o’er crimson’s solitude. 


While Famine, Pestilence, or Death’s foul sleep— 
Remorse or Fury spent in madness deep, 

Here in their life-like horror o’er us creep, 

And, in a sad bewildering, senses steep. 


What voice persuasive e’er so deeply wrought 
Within, as when the pencil Genius caught, 
And, o’er each foot-print of the Savior, sought 
To throw the lustre of devotion’s thought. 


When brightness of the eastern star still shone, 
That watching shepherd from afar lured on, 
And homage claim’d, as infant beauty smil’d 
Forth from the radiant brow of sinless child, 


* Dubeauf’s two paintings of Adam and Eve. 
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When o’er the garden of Gethsemane, 
Again night spread her sable drapery— 
Beset with evil powers, on bended knee, 
The suffering Jesus weptin agony ; 


Or holy captive on cross-altar laid, 

With wreath’d thorns garlanding his sacred head— 
For earth-born sin the promised healing shed, 

As freely from his side life’s current sped. 


From feet once laved by penitential tear— 

From hands whence blessings flow’d the heart to 
cheer— 

Until again from suffering lips we hear 

The Savior’s promise blend with mercy’s prayer.* 


And Court or Deatax—thou last of that bright race, 
Which memory can on sunny tablet trace, 

With all the magic skill of painter’s grace— 

All hail to Genius! who hath given thee place. 


Not in the fearful form of legend old, 

Now comes the King of Terrors, grim and cold— 
But wrapped in guise of high heroic mold, 

On justice throne stern judgment to unfold. 


The draping pall conceals his mighty hand, 
Uprais’d, as if to bid earth’s vot’ries stand, 
While ’neath his foot on dark oblivion’s strand, 
An unjudg’d victim waits his stern command. 


Thick mists are curtaining the rocky cave, 
Where Lethe spreads its dark oblivious wave— 
Whose black tide still the cavern court must lave, 
To cleanse, where mercy can no longer save. 


As deadly arrows sent with practised skill, 

Thy messengers speed forth to do thy will— 

From death’s fell hand war springs, with trains of ill 
Attendant, each dread mandate to fulfil. 


Enchanting Pleasure’s syren charms arise, 

To lure unthinking on her votaries— 

With busy hand the tempting draught she plies— 
E’en youth and manhood yield their destinies ; 


Nor heed the stream that darkly rolls beneath, 
Till offerings of her victim’s latest breath 

Are borne, to mingle in the noxious wreath 
Of incense cloud, that veils the face of Death. 


Oh! Heaven-born Virtue, who the soul can lead 
To golden bowers of truth, the spirit’s meed— 
Who points the path of youth, from shadow freed, 
Through earth’s dim maze in hours of direst need. 


Sustained by thee, the mortal bow’d with years 
Forgets to sigh o’er past or future fears ; 

His eye long dimmed by shades of time, appears 
To gaze unshrinking at the bourne he nears. 


We Pleasure list—yet ere her story’s told, 

Our hearts turn shrinking from her victims cold, 
‘To hail bright Virtue, deck’d in mortal mold, 
And radiant beauty to our hearts enfold. 


How beautiful the painter’s glowing art, 

When thus to life his thoughtful fancies start !— 
To faithful shadow truth upon the heart, 

With living impress that shall ne’er depart. 


Ere blight of earthly taint the soul could shade, 
To Genius bright my early vows were paid— 
Now at thy shrine a sadden’d heart is laid, 

To worship there, till dream of life shall fade. 


; * “To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” 
‘Father, forgive them—they know not what they do.” 





VIEW NEAR ANTHONY’S NOSE, 
HUDSON HIGHLANDS. 


SEE ENGRAVING. 


HIS mountain, ‘‘ known to 
fame,” serves as a landmark to 
the industrious craft plying 
upon the Hudson, and thus 
fulfils a more useful destiny 
than is commonly awarded to 
spots brightin story, Itstands 
amid a host of interesting lo- 
calities, marked with the events 
of the Revolution, and has 
witnessed, with less damage 
than other noses, many a con- 
flict by land and water. 

On the opposite side of the 
river from the base of the 
mountains, lie the two forts 

Montgomery and Clinton, taken by the British in 
October, 1777. The commander-in-chief at New 
York was prompted to this expedition by two ob- 
jects: to destroy a quantity of military stores 
which the Americans had collected in this neigh- 
borhood, and to make a diversion in favor of Gen- 
eral Burgoyne. For these purposes Sir Henry 
Clinton embarked between three and four thousand 
troops at New York, and sailed with them up the 
Hudson. On the 5th of October they landed at 
Verplank’s Point, a few miles below the entrance 
to the Highlands. The next morning a part of 
the force landed on Stony Point, which projects 
into the river on the western side, just below the 
mountains ; hence they marched into the rear of 
the fortresses. 

General Putnam commanded at that time in this 
quarter. He had one thousand continental troops, 
a part of which only were effective, and a small 
body of militia. He believed the principal design 
of the enemy to be the destruction of the stores ; 
and when he was informed of their main purpose, 
it was too late for him to resist with success. He 
supposed that they were aiming at Fort Indepen-' 
dence, and directed his attention to its defence ; the 
heavy firing on the other side of the river gave 
him the first information of their real intentions. 
Mr. Clinton, at that time governor of the State, 
placed himself at this post on the first notice that 
he received of the enemy’s advancing. Having 
made the best disposition for the defence of the 
forts, he dispatched an express to General Putnam 
to acquaint him with his situation ; but when it 
reached his head quarters, that officer and General 
Parsons were reconnoitering the position of the 
enemy on the east side of the river. 

Lieut.-Col. Campbell, in the mean time, pro- 
ceeded with nine hundred men by a circuitous 
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march to the rear of Fort Montgomery ; while Sir 
Henry Clinton, with Generals Vaughan and Tryon, 
moved onward toward Fort Clinton. Both for- 
tresses were attacked at once, between’ four and 
five in the afternoon: they were defended with 
great resolution. This will be readily admitted, 
when it is remembered that the whole garrison 
consisted of but six hundred men. The conflict 
was carried on till dark, when the British had ob- 
tained absolute possession, and such of the Ameri- 
cans as were not killed or wounded had made 
their escape. The loss of the two garrisons 
amounted to about two hundred and fifty. Among 
the killed on the enemy’s side was Lieut.-Col. 
Campbell. 7 

It has been thought that an addition of five or 
six hundred men to these garrisons would have 
saved the works; the correctness of this opinion 
may be doubted. Fifteen hundred soldiers would 
have been barely sufficient completely to man Fort 
Montgomery alone. The works themselves were 
imperfect, and the ground was probably chosen 
rather for the defence of the river, than because 
it was itself defensible. 

Governor Clinton and his brother, General 
James Clinton, escaped after the enemy had pos- 
session of the forts; the former by crossing the 
river. The latter had been wounded in the thigh 
by a bayonet. 

On the 8th, the English forces proceeded to the 
eastern side, where they found Fort Independence 
evacuated. A party then burnt the continental 
village, as it was called, a temporary settlement 
raised up by the war for the accommodation of 
the army. Here had been gathered a considerable 
number of those artisans, whose labors are parti- 
cularly necessary for military purposes; and a 
considerable quantity of military stores, They 
then removed a chain which was stretched across 
the river at Fort Montgomery, and advancing up 
the river, removed another which was extended 
from Fort Constitution to the opposite shore at 
West Point. General Vaughan then advanced 
still further up the Hudson, and on the 13th 
reached the town of Kingston, which he burnt. 
On the 17th, took place the surrender of Bur- 
goyne, and he returned down the Hudson with his 
fleet to New York. 

Count Grabouski, a Polish nobleman, was 
killed in the assault on Fort Clinton, while acting 
as aid-de-camp to the British commander. He 
was buried on the spot, but his grave is now un- 
discoverable. 

Our engraving is copied from a drawing by the 
late W. H. Bartlett, who was for sometime enga- 
ged in this country in illustrating a work on Am- 
erican Scenery, published in London, the letter- 


LOVE AND TEMPTATION. 


BY LAWRENCE LABREE. 


N the bright dreams that so of- 
ten hang over your pillow, has 
never the beaming face of Mar- 
tha Carlton shone upon you 
like the halo of something di- 
vine? If you have never seen 
her, then, indeed, have you 
missed what I fear will prove a 
subject of future regret, for 
beauty and purity are seldom 
enshrined together in so rare a 
form, 
It was a sweet nook in a 
valley—the abiding place of 
Martha. Her little cottage was 
ever neat and pleasant to look upon, and often 
did the stranger pause, as he passed, to contem- 
plate the beauty of the spot, the garden flowers, 
and the cottage half embowered in creeping vines. 
A few rods before the door the bright waters of 
the Kennebec danced merrily along, occasionally 
enlivened by the merry song of boatmen; and 
oftentimes, when the spring blossoms were sweet- 
est, has Martha spent many an hour, with her 
aged mother, upon the banks of the river, listen- 
ing to the rapturous warblings of the air’s sweet 
songsters, or watching the motions of the fish- 
hawk as he swayed lazily to and fro in the air 
ready to pounce upon his prey. 

This place of all others was dear to Martha, 
It had seen her happy days of childhood; it had 
been witness to her brightest moments of joy, and 
her dark hours of gloom and sorrow; she had 
trodden every inch of its hallowed ground with 
her father, who was now laid in the dark, damp 
grave, and whose countenance, once beaming with 
light and love, was now cold and stolid as marble, 
or imageless as senseless dust ; and now that her 
mother was aged and weak, it delighted Martha 
to guide her trembling steps along her favorite 
walks, nor, as she gazed in her face, could she 
help sighing to think how soon she might be made 
to mourn her loss, 

Many, in looking upon a face like Martha, so 
calm, so full of repose, and so expressive of in- 
nocence, might suppose that the warm passion of 
love could not exist there—that the god Eros 
could not light his torch in her bosom, Not so. 
Ever mark it, that beneath a fair brow and calm 
face are hidden the warmest passions. 

Martha could love—she would never tell how 
much—but those who saw her going every Sun- 
day to church, leaning upon the arm of Allan 
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Barringer, fancied they perceived sufficient evi- 
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dence of a strong attachment between them to 
give license to the outpouring of tattle and small 
talk which such extraordinary circumstances are 
apt to call forth, Allan was the very man of a 
thousand most likely to steal the heart of a beau- 
tiful and sensible young lady, and well might 
Martha, as she sometimes gazed into his deep blue 
eyes, (lovers always have blue eyes,) feel proud 
of the man her heart doated upon; and her dear 
mother, too, as she watched them issue from the 
porch of their little cottage, could scarce repress 
tears of pride and joy at their happiness, and in 
her heart did she breathe a prayer to Heaven for 
their future welfare. 

They had thus grown up as chosen and happy 
friends, and their attachment had ripened from the 
joyous companionship of childhood to the mature 
and eager fondness of lovers, Neither had spo- 
ken of marriage, for their days glided so brightly 
on, that each seemed fearful to break the spell of 
encharitment, which like an infant’s dream, was 
so full of delight and ecstacy. 


It was an evening in merry June. Each leaf 


and flower rustled and danced in the wooing wind, 
The heavens were bright with gorgeous multi- 
tudes of shining orbs, and the pale moon, like a 
maiden queen, added new lustre to her starry 
court, The cricket chirped merrily in its hiding 
place, and the notes of the whip-poor-will fell 


mournfully upon the ear. In the shadow of a 
dark pine, whose branches overhung the river, 
stood Allan and Martha, His arm encircled her 
waist, and, as her eyes wandered among the bright 
gems of Heaven, an expression of sadness crept 
over her face, 

* And must you leave us, Allan? Must our 
house be no longer made cheerful by your pre- 
sence ?” 

“It is true,dear Martha. Most willingly would 
I linger, for my heart feels heavy when I think of 
leaving you.” 

**Indeed, Allan, the time of your absence will 
be dreary and long; but when distance shall se- 
parate us, and we cannot see each other, will you 
not often let your thoughts stray back to us? and 
will you not often think of the many happy hours 
we have spent together ?” 

““No distance, no time, dear Martha, can ever 
take you from my memory; and although the 
time may seem long that must keep us from each 
other, yet the period of one year will soon pass 
away, and we shall then meet not to part again, 
and the bliss so long deferred shall be consum- 
mated,” 

“Forgive me, Allan—I am not suspicious ; but 
in that great city to which you go, you may pro- 





tably meet with fairer and more accomplished 
maidens than myself, whose seductive charms and 
artful appearance may lead your thoughts from 
me, Ah! I know by that look that I can trust 
you—forgive me, dearest Allan !” 

‘* Believe not, Martha, that the fairest and 
wealthiest can ever steal from you my devotion ; 
for, true to you ever, no temptation, no allurement 
can make me forget how very dear you are to me. 
To-morrow I must leave you—ere the sun has 
shown himself I shall have taken my depar- 
ture—nor do I go with fear, I know that at my 
return I shall find you true and constant as the 
dove ; then shall our happiness be consummated 
by a union and solemn vows. And now, my 
dearest, let us return, for I would spend a few 
moments with your kind mother before I depart.” 

As they left the shadow of the pine Martha 
sighed heavily, and clung more closely to the arm 
of Allan, and their walk to the house was silent, 
but full of thought. The good dame received 
them at the door with a bright smile, and the hour 
that succeeded was the saddest that Allan had 
ever spent in the society of Martha and her mo- 
ther. The old lady gave Allan much good advice, 
and particularly warned him of the many tempta- 
tions that he might meet with in a large city, and 
as the time expired that limited his stay, and he 
arose to depart, she took a ring from the finger of 
her daughter and placed it upon one of Allan’s, 
bidding him, as it met his eyes, to spare a thought 
for the absent—for her to whom he was bound by 
the sacred ties of honor; she then blessed them, 
and kissing away a tear that stood trembling in 
the eye of Martha, Allan uttered a rapid ‘‘ God 
bless you!” and rushed from the house. 


Allan Barringer in New York! A stranger 
amid the multitude! It wasa bright and glorious 
afternoon, next succeeding the day of Allan’s ar- 
rival in New York, that in company with a friend, 
he strolled along among the fashionable throng 
that dayly render Broadway a continued scene of 
gayety and splendor. His eye moved rapidly 
from face to face, from equipage to equipage— 
from the contemptible fop to the lovely face of 
woman—from the silly coquette to the staid ma- 
torn, and he could but think how much descrip- 
tion fell short of the reality; he almost doubted 
that he was among his own countrymen—his re- 
publican brethren, In the course of that day he 
visited the numerous places of resort, highly de- 
lighted—really fascinated with everything. He 
confessed that to him it seemed strange how so 
numerous a population found the means of sub- 
sistance—how, without much apparent trouble, 
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their many wants were gratified ; but when he re- 
flected upon the vast resources of the surrounding 
country, the untiring industry of the farmers and 
their desire for gain—when he looked upon the 
two noble rivers that poured their mighty waters 
into the bay, which, like an embosomed lake, 
seemed to woo the heavens, he no longer won- 
dered that New York should become a great city. 

Days, weeks, months passed away, and Allan, 
as his stay lengthened, saw more to please the 
eye and captivate the mind, He already began to 
experience a change in his own person and feel- 
ings ; he had adopted many of the customs and 
practices of the fashionable young men; but the 
most important change of all was a falling off 
from his former frequent communications with 
Martha, His thoughts less often wandered to 
the scenes of his happy years, and she who 
trusted so much to his honor and his fidelity, lit- 
tle suspected, as each night she retired to her in- 
nocent rest, that her Allan was spending his even- 
ings in gayety and dissipation—that, as she knelt 
by her bedside to breathe a prayer for him, his 
eyes, perchance, were fixed upon another’s face, 
and his admiration yielding homage to another’s 
beauty, Alas! that plighted faith is so gossamer- 
frail that the slightest flaw may sever it forever ! 

Allan was in some degree aware of the preci- 
pice upon which he stood, but, like a doomed ves- 
sel drawn within the circling eddies of the Mael- 
strom, the snare of destruction by degrees drew 
him toward its dread vortex, and without the 
power to recede, slowly but surely did he sail 
down its treacherous current, In the country he 
might still have remained the same pure-minded 
and artless young man ; but Nature had not given 
him a strong mind, and although his better senti- 
ments still existed, and the same generous heart 
beat in his bosom, his mental capacities were not 
sufficiently strong to bear him safely through 
temptation. 

Winter had laid his icy hand upon the land ; 
New York was alive with all that can amuse the 
mind and kill the hours of a tedious evening. To 
theatres, balls and large parties was Allan a fre- 
quent visitor, The business which called him to 
the city allowed him much leisure for pleasure, 
and the softness of his disposition would scarce 
admit of his refusing an invitation to any place 
of amusement. Sometimes, in his more reflective 
moments, he would almost resolve to break from 
the temptation, as he reviewed his limited resour- 
ces, and the rapidity with which they vanished ; 
but his revery was most sure to be broken by the 
appearance of some some lively companion, and 
a few moments conversation, and a glass or two 





of wine, were certain to upset his principles of 
reason. 

Among the many acquaintances that Allan had 
made in the city, there was a young lady of splen- 
did appearance and fine intellect. He had con- 
versed with her and visited her until he could 
scarce be at ease out of her society ; she was said 
to be wealthy, and her charms and accomplish- 
ments had been pictured to Allan in glowing 
terms, and what he saw seemed to confirm what 
had been told him. Poor Martha! then wert 
thou forgotten! Then the heart that once owned 
thee for its idol, had neglected to cherish remem- 
brance of thee, and he who once adored thee 
could scarcely longer be deemed worthy of a place 
in thy memory ; and as each night, with fevered 
brain and quickened pulse, he laid his head upon 
his pillow, it was to dream of another face than 
thine. 

It was now February, A month had elapsed 
since Allan had written to Martha. Her last let- 
ter to him had complained sadly of his strange 
neglect. It conjured him by his peace of heart, 
not to forget her—not to leave her alone and for- 
saken, while the glittering charms of others should 
woo him to lavishment. For a moment the let- 
ter caused him to reflect, and conscience, that sure 
monitor, pleaded most strongly for the injured 
Martha ; but amid his reflections, a note was put 
into his hands from Edith Hamilton, requesting 
his company at a select party for the evening. 
This hasty summons soon banished Martha from 
his mind, and the gay and frivolous manner in 
which he spent that evening, told too plainly how 
little he thought of her who still dreamed of him. 

But the climax of ruin was yet to come; and 
his doom, like a threatening cloud, hung over him, 
ready, with its dread terrors, to hurl at him the 
thunderbolts of destruction. He became a fre- 
quent visitor of the billiard table. Like his former 
extravagances, this practice grew upon him, and, 
though in most instances a loser, he still per- 
severed until his losses made him desperate, 
and, risking more largely, he soon found himself 
in a bankrupt condition. His former friends (or 
associates) seemed less willing to recognize him, 
and the report of his condition soon getting abroad, 
he shortly after received a note from Edith Ham- 
ilton intimating that his company was no longer 
agreeable or desirable, and advising him to leave 
the city as early as possible, as his own salvation 
depended upon a sudden resolution. 

The climax of ruin had come! Behold Allan 
Barringer friendless amid the multitudes that 
throng New York, and, as in loneliness, he passed 
through its long streets, occasionally stopping to 
indulge in some stimulating draught to kill the 
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dull agony of retrospection, Will you say that 
this is an overdrawn picture? Will you exclaim 
—How sudden was the downfall of Allan Bar- 
ringer! Look but a moment around you. Who 
but can recite a similar instance of sudden prosti- 
tution of character and intellect? Alas! many a 
young man, heedless of the result, spends the 
hours that should be devoted to mental culture, in 
riotous and dissipating revelry, and the dark fiends 
that exult over the immorality of man, hold loud 
wassail as each devoted victim enters into the dark 
realms of utter damnation. 

It was a dreary and cold night as Allan stood 
upon one of the piers on the East River. The 
moon was not yet up, and myriads of stars spar- 
kled upon the dark bosom of the river. Deep 
sleep shrouded the eyes of men, and echo caught 
no sound to awake the stillness of the night. 
Alone, shivering in the cold wind, his thoughts 
were with the past. His folly rose up alarmingly 
before his view, and now that his heartless compan- 
ions had forsaken him, he had full leisure for re- 
flection, He thought of Martha, Her virtues 
appeared before him like so many accusing angels, 
and he made a firm and manly resolve to return 
home, seek Martha, and by an open and candid 
confession, try to regain that favor which he felt 
he had lost. All that he was worth in the world 
was a few dollars—enough to pay his expenses 
home: the rest had been swept away by the ga- 
ming table. He kept the resolve he then made. 
The next day at twelve o’clock saw him take his 
departure for home. 


It was a dark and drizzling night in March, 
that a man, thickly and warmly clad, might have 
been seen standing on the banks of the Kennebec, 
The river was frozen across, but, owing to several 
wet and warm days, the safety of crossing ap- 
peared doubtful. The person examined the place 
very closely, and after much hesitation ventured 
upon the ice, He proceeded cautiously along for 
some distance, when he was startled by a sharp 
report like that of discharging a pistol, followed 
instantaneously by a loud crashing, and the ice 
suddenly upheaved, caused by the swell of water, 
and a loud and agonizing shriek from the traveler 
reached the shores, and Allan Barringer met an 
awful and startling death ! 

A few days afterward his body was found near 
the place where he was drowned, and recognized 
by papers which were found on his person, The 
report soon spread among the neighbors, and many 
came to look their last upon the once loved fea- 
tures of Allan Barringer. When the sad news 
first reached Martha, she was reading to her mo- 
ther from the Bible. Like an electric shock the 





tale of horror fell upon her ear, and for some mi- 
nutes she sat immovable in her chair, while her 
old mother gazed with a look of alarm into the 
face of her daughter. In that moment of insup- 
portable agony the trembling parent feared to 
speak, for it seemed to her that the life-blood had 
been suddenly frozen in the veins of her daughter. 
At last, clasping her hands, and raising her tear- 
less eyes to Heaven, the heart-broken girl ex- 
claimed : ‘*‘ Oh, God forgive him! poor—poor Al- 
lan !? with a fervor that brought the holy relief 
of tears. Report had been eager to spread the 
news of his ruin and disgrace, and indignant as 
she at first felt, now, as she thought of his melan- 
choly end, from the very depth of her heart did 
she forgive him. 

Allan Barringer in the dreary grave, beneath 
the frozen ground! He who but a short year be- 
fore was the pride and delight of those who knew 
him, now sleeping in the cold embrace of death ! 
But why lament that one has shared the common 
fate of all? It is not that the grave doth hide 
him; ’tis not that death sitteth upon his eyelids, 
but that, wanting proper strength of mind, he fell 
a victim to the enticing snares of false friends. 
Oh, ye who are in the flower of youth, see that 
the gilded bait of Temptation does not seduce you 
from the paths of virtue. Follow the correct ex- 
amples of those who have trodden the precarious 
mazes of life before ye, and ever, as ye journey 
on, have Honor in view, nor give an ear to the 
wanton syren’s song. 

Sincerely did Martha lament the fate of Allan, 
but her grief was confined to her own bosom, 
deeming it too sacred to be shared in common, 
Shortly after, she buried her mother, and though 
great was her load of affliction, yet with proper 
fortitude and meekness did she submit to it. She 
still retains her neat cottage by the river’s side, 
respected and esteemed by all who know her; and 
although she has since had many a good offer of 
marriage, she declines them all, determined as she 
tells them, to make no gift of what she has not 
got, faithful to the memory of Allan, and conten- 
ted to pass through life alone, hoping to find a 
happy death and a quiet grave. 

God bless thee, sweet Martha! 
tion of all be with thee. 


The benedic- 


_———ronrrs>’ 


Many persons boast an independence in which I 


cannot spmpathize. They pique themselves upon 
never asking a favor. If it be the token of no 
worse characteristic, this habit is the sign of an 
unreflective mind. Why, they are perpetually re 
ceiving favors, not only from Providence, but f 
their fellow creatures, 
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MARY M’CLEOD. 


** O’er thee the sacred shaft 
That wastes at midnight, or the undreaded hour 
Of noon, flies harmless ; and that very voice, 
Which thunders terror through the guilty heart, 
With tongues of seraphs whispers peace to thine !” 


T was hardly possible to 
imagine the existence of a 
more amiable spirit than that 
which actuated the conduct 


which had assembled at the 

house of her uncle, at Lu- 

bec, in Danish Pomerania, 

was composed of rather a 

large family circle of both sexes, 

and they formed a constellation 

of no ordinary interest ; for there 

was more than one youthful Ty- 

. * ro of the number, of acknow- 

" ledged talents, and yet none whose 

acquired principles could render the 

fondest parent solicitous to prevent 

the object of its affections from being 

blasted by its contagious influence. Amid all their 

dancing and revelry—in the deepest warmth of 

sparkling disputation—Mary M’Cleod held a fore- 

most rank ; and without intruding herself forward 

as the arbitress of any other person’s opinion, she 

in reality gave a tone to that of the whole—for 

those, who could not be convinced by the strength 

of her reasoning, were always ready to admire the 

manner in which it was delivered, and were always 

willing to believe that her eyes said less than her 
other arguments. 

Boasting, one evening, how little she was sub- 
ject to the impressions of fear, it was resolved, by 
her thoughtless juvenile associates, that an attempt 
should be made to expose what they considered 
vanity in the extreme, With this view, after the 
consultation, they resolved to introduce into her 
bed a portion of a human skeleton, with its head 
reclining upon a pillow, imagining that, when the 
unfortunate subject of this memoir should undraw 
the curtains of her bed, an involuntary scream 
would expose that even her fears could be easily 
worked upon. They listened, when she had re- 
tired from the dance, with no ordinary silence ; 
but for such an exclamation they listened in vain , 
no scream—not the least sound was heard; the 
light of the lamp, too, was extinguished, after a 
seemingly long interval, and all was apparently 
buried in a profound, uninterrupted silence. Con- 
cluding, therefore, that the fearless maiden had 
seen the skull, and removed it in silence, they re- 

1, with some little disappointment, at the ill 
‘ss of the plan they had laid to alarm her, 
Mary M’Cleod had not seen the horrid 





spectacle ; she reposed in the same bed with a hu. 
man skull, totally ignorant of the presence of so 
appalling a sight, and slept as sound as innocence 
always will, in peace, by its side. The moon, 
rising during the night, shed its rays through the 
window of her room, full upon the head of the 
skeleton, presenting an object barely visible to the 
eye, and, for that reason more horribly awful than 
language could attempt to describe ; more especi- 
ally as there were no objects distinctly present to 
the eye, which could dispel any dreadful illusion, 
which such a spectacle, under such circumstances, 
could give rise to. Upon this scene, arranged by 
an unfortunate concurrence of events, as if laid 
out by the hand of a demon, beamed the bright 
eye of Mary M’Cleod, as she awoke from a dream 
—fell like the sparkling eye of an angel hovering 
over chaos, The shock was too exquisitely hor- 
rible to be endured ; her fine spirits could not with- 
stand the blow ; and but a few minutes sufficed to 
convert the soaring spirit of her, whose wit had 
lately abashed even the most presumptuous, into 
that wild horror stricken essence, which directed 
the wild motions of a beauteous, unfortunate ma- 
niac, 

** Listen,” said the wife of the worthy host, a 
physician of long practice in the most benevolent 
of the sciences; “‘ Listen to that curious, long- 
continued laugh! It is surely the laugh of your 
favorite, Mary M’Cleod!” Ina few minutes, all 
the inmates of the house were assembled at the 
door of the room, which contained the beauteous 
form from whence this wild laughing emanated; 
it paused for a few moments, and then again pro- 
ceeded—again it ceased, and all became silent as 
the grave. Again the laugh went on—no entrea- 
ties could stop it—all questions passed away un- 
heeded. ‘‘It sounds,” said one of the servants, 
‘as if it were approaching the window.” This 
suggestion roused the sleeping energy of the 
worthy doctor; he hastily burst open the door, 
and rushed into the room; but his benevolence 
came too late, for the unfortunate subject of the 
story had precipitated herself to the ground, and 
was borne back by her agonized companions, more 
dead than alive. The doctor soon foresaw that 
the injury she had received would render all care 
useless—death had marked her for hisown. The 
incessant care, however, which was bestowed upon 
her, brought her from a state of torpor to some 
little feeling. Her half-dead attendants had yet a 
hope for the best; but death came on apace—no 
balm could cure an injured frame, whose angelic 
spirit was, if possible, still more dreadfully wound- 
ed. Her days of suffering were therefore few; 
and on the morning, in which she fled into the 
field where folly never riots, the bright spark of 
reason returned to her yet once again, al] her powers 
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of mind came back with renewed strength; and 
calling around her the weeping group, with whom 
she had parted but a few evenings before, she beg- 
ged of them to forget her fate as completely as she 
forgave those who were the unintentional cause 
of her death, ‘* Do not imagine,” said the retiring 
angel—* do not, for one moment, believe that I am 
sorry that the period shall come when I shall be set 
free from a pilgrimage, which might, perhaps, 
have ended still more unfortunately, and might 
not have afforded so useful an example of the 
dangers of working upon the fears of any one; 
nor should I have been so tried, had not my vanity 
Jaid claim to what no one ever possessed—a total 
absence of all fear, In all future periods, amid 


the gay scenes of life, when anger shall prompt 
you, may you recollect to forgive others, as Mary 
M’Cleod forgave you ; and, if ever my spirit shall 
be deputed again to visit the earth, I shall, per- 
haps, be that very attendant spirit, who, at that 
very moment, will bring back to your recollection 
the fate of Mary M’Cleod. 


MY FAVORITE SONG. 


O sine me a song, for my heart is sad 
And the tide of my life runs low ; 
A vision of death in my dream I had 
And I feel that I soon must go— 
I shall go to the shadowy land of fear, 
My tarry on earth is not long, 
But I would not depart till thy voice I hear, 
Then sing me my favorite song. 


Ihave felt in my veins the warm gush of young life 
I have reveled in pleasure and mirth, 

And longed to go forward and enter the strife 
That awaits all the valiant of earth— 

But a change has come o’er me—my pulse is weak, 
No power can my days prolong— 

Mid reflections like these some solace I seek, 
O sing me my favorite song. 


The wild rose its odors above me will shed, 

The violet bloom on my grave, 
, But Earth’s chilly bosom will pillow my head, 

Till I sink in that fathomless wave 

That is sweeping along on its dark rolling tide 
All things that to earth belong— 

My vision is dark—come sit by my side 
And sing me my favorite song. 


You will come to my grave at the close of day, 
While the moon is shining fair, 
And you'll think of the spirit that’s far away, 
Of the form that is moldering there— 
I shall see you then from the spirit-land, 
Where I trust you will join me ere long, 
And I'll think of the hovrs we have roamed hand 
in hand 
While you sang me my favorite song. 


. R. Iv ‘AM. 
New York, April, 1846. os 
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THE REFORMER OF 1527. 
BY CHARLES STUART. 


rom the immense concave of St. 
Peter’s, a prolonged and mul- 
titudinous shout reverberated, 
and swept like a rushing torrent 
through its mazy labyrinths of 
aisles and porticoes. 
‘** Venite, exultemus Domino,” 
And the assembled thousands 
joined with the swelling choir. 
Beneath that gorgeous dome 
—encompassed by the sublimest 
trophies of art and science— 
with a spirit absorbed in the 
united aspirations of congrega- 
ted myriads, how insignificant, 
yet how exaltel—how abased, yet how penetrated 
with the liveliest emotions of unutterable love— 
felt a simple student of theology. 

“If this be not heaven, for what beatitude are 
the saints reserved ?” murmured he in involuntary 
self-communion, 

And he bowed his head, overwhelmed by con- 
flicting emotions. 

The solemn service proceeded, with the impos- 
ing ceremonials of the church of Rome. _ Its white- 
robed apostles surrounded the altar—and the cruci- 
fied Savior seemed, in the wondrous tablet of the 
prince of painters, to be present in body, and to 
doubly hallow the consecrated rites, The most 
apathetic were enkindled—the most worldly en- 
chained by the resistless, yet ennobling enthusi- 
asm. 

What was the torrent of sensibility that swept 
through the mind of the untraveled, guileless stu- 
dent! 

But when the cardinals, with their wide-spread- 
ing hats of brightest scarlet, with their interlaced 
bands of net-work, and glittering tassels depend- 
ing, rose in their many folded robes, and made 
obeisance to the vicar of Christ on earth—and 
when Leo himself, with severe yet graceful dignity, 
gave to the prostrate multitude his paternal bene- 
diction and absolution, then—fervently wished the 
student for death. 

‘* Must I mingle again with the world? O that 
he who gave my spirit, would here, in this his 
sanctuary, before these his holy ministers, resume 
the gracious gift !” 

“ Nunc dimittis Domine’— 

The flood of moving beings rolled on slowly 
and majestically, with the gradual yet unoppo- 
sable might of an immense, spring-swoln river— 
but when they passed the porticoes, its concen- 
trated force was expanded, and the area before 
the cathedral allowed the exertion of individual 
motion. 
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** Luther!” cried a voice at the foot of the 
twering obelisk, the trophy of imperial Rome from 
conquered Egypt—that seems to emulate the op- 
posing mountain of architecture. 

The student, for it was he who was addressed, 
turned his eyes in the direction of the sound. 

**Ha! Melanthcon !” cried he in return, as he 
struggled through the still compact crowd, to reach 
his companion. 

**Leo! Is it not a noble dome? and the high 
altar. I,”—but he stopped as he caught a glimpse 
of the abstracted look of his friend. 

Luther silently embraced his companion’s arm, 
and they turned together down a narrow street to 
their obscure hostel. 


CHAPTER II. 
** So the list is completed for Tetzel 2” said Cardi- 
nal Cajetan to a prelate at his side, as they sate in 
high conclave, in a private apartment of the Vati- 
can, 

‘*Fore God, an extensive jurisdiction,” replied 
his neighbor sarcastically; and unfolding a roll of 
parchment, he read : 

*** Mentz, Halberstadt, Magdeburg, Branden- 
burgh,’ and this monk is to have the saving of all 
the souls in these limits, at a ducat a piece! How 
much does his holiness realize from his spiritual 
dispensation ?” 

“It is reported that Tetzel offered fifty thousand 
ducats in behalf of his patron, Archbishop Albert.” 

‘A timely supply. Leo can now finish his 
chapel al fresco; the scaffolding has long been a 
scandal to the church; whom will he employ ? 
Bramante ?” 

** No—Michael Angelo.” 

‘Have you seen the new pontifical button by 
Cellini ?” 

“Ha! Benvenuto at work again? I thought 
him food for the crows ere this. Was not the 
murder proved on him ?” 

**Well—pbut his holiness pithily observed, 
‘where can get such another workman? any- 
body else, but I cannot hang Cellini.’ ” 

“* And so the button was the peace-offering >” 

“Yes! it is whispered that his holiness fell 
into a towering rage at the intrusion of the con- 
demned braggadocio, the guards rushed in, and his 
life in everybody’s view was as surely forfeited 
as if he had been extended on the block of the 
executioner, ‘ Away with the reprobate—pollute 
not my presence! to death with him instantly, 
cried Leo.” 

** And how ’scaped he >” 

‘* The crafty dissembler then drew from beneath 
his cloak the glittering button, and knelt with it, 
in his extended hand, at the feet of the pontiff.” 

*«« And what ensued ?” 





‘Oh, a change—a most marvelous change—the 
frown relaxed—the voice grew mild—the hand 
waved the guards away—the erring son was re- 
ceived into the bosom of the church, and is now 
closeted with Leo to adopt a design for the ponti- 
fical signet—some of Tetzel’s money will doubt- 
less go away in his purse—but did you not ob- 
serve the button in the tiara, before the second 
crown ?—It is splendid—the toes of the saints pro- 
ject in such admirable relievo—it made me quite 
devotional.” 

“I was looking at the new eyebrows cf the 
Charity—San Iachimo! but that Raphael has the 
gusto.” 

** And so,” said Arcemboldo of Genoa, who had 
come to Rome to farm the expected indulgences, 
“this huffing, swaggering, bewhiskered Cellini 
is at liberty to strut about the streets with a four- 
feet Toledo, and arms a-kimbo, provided he spend 
his spare hours in his work-shop, making Ven- 
uses and Bacchuses for his holiness’s most Chris- 
tian taste. I crossed him yesterday—my blood ran 
cold at the sight of the bravaccio.” 

*« Tut, no moralizing,” said Cajetan, ‘* now that 
the indulgences are off our hands, let’s to supper 
—tis laid in the eastern hall.” 

And the reverend dignitaries of that church, 
whose foot was upon every neck in christendom, 
descended to the repast. 


CHAPTER III. 

Tue supremacy of the pope was acknowledged 
by every crowned head of every christian people 
—and Rome in her old age, seemed, by a power 
differently exerted, though equally controlling— 
to rival the glories of her maturity. She had en- 
chained the body—now she led captive the mind. 
Her ‘senatus consultum’ had made the remotest 
barbarian chief tremble for his rule—now the 
pontifical bull of excommunication drew relucting 
monarchs in low abasement to the foot-stool of 
the Vicar of God on earth, or with its blighting 
curse of interdiction desolated the kingdoms with 
pestilence and famine. 

But the end was at hand. 

In the hour of her pride and exultation, when 
she was parceling out heaven and selling it for a 
price, and trafficking in the souls of men like vile 
merchandise—when guilt walked unabashed in the 
garb of sanctity—and the foulest crimes in her 
ministers were but badges of distinction and noto- 
riety—then was a mine silently digged beneath 
her feet, the explosion of which was to astound 
the nations, and verify the prophetic denuncia- 
tions of the recluse of Patmos—* Alas ! that great 
city Babylon—that mighty city—in one hour is 
thy judgment come !” 

The instruments of Providence are not less won- 
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derful than the end accomplished. No refractory 
monarch, or potent vassal was to effect a moral 
change through the civilized world. It was an 
obscure student from scholastic seclusion, with a 
few ardent but humble partisans ; and he cautious- 
ly and fearfully approached the imposing structure 
of errors and sophisms, that was destined to totter 
to its base under his vigorous assault. 

He came to Rome an ardent enthusiast, alive to 
every impression, and enraptured with the gorge- 
ous displays of pontifical grandeur ; but his pene- 
trating and observing mind could not overlook the 
glaring abuses that lurked beneath the mantle of 
religion—while the scandalous lives of the clergy 
contrasted hideously with their sacred functions, 
His ardor gradually cooled—disgust supervened 
—then indifference—but his noble nature soon 
shook off paralyzing apathy. He resolved, in 
the secret recesses of his heart, to create what he 
despaired of finding—from the unfathomed depths 
of intellect, to reproduce the model of that religion 
along series of abuses had defaced ; and by ar- 
guments drawn from holy writ, to oppose the ca- 
tegories and absurd postulates of the schoolmen. 

He left Rome an altered man—the fervid glow 
of youth was abated, and years of experience 
seemed to have concentrated their maturing influ- 
ence within the brief compass of his transient 
stay. 

He betook himself to Wittemberg, and in the 
cloisters and secluded halls of that celebrated uni- 
versity, applied himself to intense and unremitting 
study. 


His learning soon elevated him to the theologi- 
cal chair. 


CHAPTER Iv. 
“ AwalT my summons in the ante-chamber.” 

The secretary bowed and retired. 

‘Curse that fool Tetzel,” ejaculated Leo, pass- 
ing his hand impatiently across his brow, “ or ra- 
ther my own folly, in permitting an important 
trust to a lack-brained, noisy declaimer’— 

And the excited pontiff measured the apartment 
with impatient strides. 

“This Luther too, with his ninety-five theses, 
and Tetzel must needs increase the flame by sense- 
less opposition—Eccius too, and Prierias, could 
they not abide the orders of the church ! an inqui- 
sitor-general demean himself to an obscure monk ! 
—ha! what is this 7” 

His eye caught the name of Frederic. 

** Protected by the Elector of Saxony! he dare 
not—this bodes evil—ho there !” 

The secretary re-entered. 

** Write a summons to convoke the council.” 

“The signature of your holiness,” said the 





scribe, on completing the paper—the bold hand 
of Leo made it imperative, 

In an hour the assembly was convened, and 
amid the zealous anathemas of the members, a 
bull of excommunication was unanimously re- 
solved upon. After long deliberation, in order 
to prepare it with due formality, it was issued. 

This was a death-blow to the church. 

The denouncing instrument of wrath no longer 
swept with resistless energy over the suppliant 
nations—it was met with equal violence; tumults, 
rumors, loud shouts of defiance, and the ignomi- 
nious flames, everywhere encountered it. It 
seemed as if the world had awaked from the 
lethargy of ages. 

A corner of the veil was lifted. A glimpse of 
the enshrouded demon thus imperfectly seen, im- 
pelled the intruders with an uncontrollable curio- 
sity to explore the secrets still hid from the vulgar 
gaze, and lay bare the concealed springs that held 
captive the nations. The people too, whose va- 
nity was flattered by the unaccustomed appeal to 
their reason, readily espoused the cause of Lu- 
ther, till, more and more enraged at the artifices 
and absurdities constantly developed, they rose 
with the might of a swollen torrent, and threat- 
ened every vestige of the papal authority with 
destruction. 

As in every ebullition of popular sentiment, 
whether in defence of truth or error, this violent 
revolution, and adoption of new modes of wor- 
ship and motives of action, was attended with 
consequences which have been subjects of lasting 
regret to all true Christians, and served to bring 
the new tenets into discredit with many distin- 
guished men, who would otherwise have been 
their most ardent advocates, 

Churches, the models of architectural grandeur, 
were leveled to the ground, for the sin of their 
officiating priests. Paintings, which succeeding 
ages have in vain endeavored to equal, were de- 
stroyed by the same insane fury ; and excess grew 
upon excess, till the reproaches of the civilized 
world united to arrest the infuriated reformers, 
and the secular arm had a just excuse for inter- 
fering to prevent the spread of that religion, it 
otherwise would have been forced to witness 
without interruption. It is but a short time since 
the world were taught by sad experience, the in- 
efficiency of brute force as an argument for moral 
conviction, and the present pacific international 
policy, and salutary dread of war, is the conse- 
quence of the accumulated precedents of ages, 
proving how worse than useless is force even on 
the side of truth, and that both in civil and reli- 
gious government, the only effectual way of con- 
trolling the body, is to subdue the mind. Thus, 
the excesses which sullied the earliest period of 
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the reformation, arose from the partial mental il- 
lumination of the people, joined with a total want 
of civil restraint. 

CHAPTER V. 
** Down with the Dagon of idolatry !” cried Kurt 
Lederstein, the cobler. 

“* Ay, ay! so say I; down with him, root and 
branch,” replied Hans Vanderspeigel, the joiner. 

And a heterogeneous mass of artisans, appren- 
tices, and disbanded soldiers, shouted, ** To the 
ground with the cathedral! down with the sin of 
Nuremberg !” 

** Didn’t Doctor Luther call upon us in his last 
. sermon to pull down all high places, with their 
abominations ? and is not this a high place ?” said 
the butcher Karl Fleischer, eyeing the massive 
and towering walls of the cathedral as he spoke, 
to confirm his argument, 

‘** He’s right,” shouted the cobbler; “ there’s 
not so high a place twenty miles about.” 

** And those windows, with their ungodly de- 
vices, and those idols on the corners and pinna- 
cles, what are they but so many snares for the 
temptation of believers ?” added Musterschnitt, a 
diminutive tailor, who had crept among the 
throng. . 

‘Bravo !” said the butcher, slapping on the 
shoulder the quaking brandisher of shears, 
“They say the devil is so well pleased with 
them that he comes every Sunday eve to give 
them a look. My grandmother Lotte saw him, 
one night, fly out of the belfry with a crucifix in 
his mouth, then stand trimming his wings cheek 
by jowl with Saint Peter, on the north-east turret. 
To be sure,” added he in a lower tone, “ she is 
purblind, and it was twilight, but she has told it 
so often it must be true, So, I again say, down 
with the house of Satan!” and he swung round 
his head the massive, long-handled mace of his 
calling. 

An immense mob had now filled the great 
square of Nuremberg, and surrounded the tower- 
ing pile of architecture which occupies its centre. 
The most active among them assembled in front 
of the great entrance, and began to assail it with 
axes, bars, stones, and such miscellaneous wea- 
pons as chance supplied to their furious, misdi- 
rected efforts, . 

But it was all in vain ; the massive portals stood 
unmoved, and seemed in conscious stability to 
mock their puny assaults, 

‘A petard were well applied,’ muttered old 
Dolf Wildenstein, a gruff, one-eyed arquebusier, 
who stood surveying the scene, and leaning on a 
rusty partisan. ‘I saw the Emperor Max, when 


he made the gates of Terouene fly apart with one, 
after the battle of Spurs.” 





** Well said, old campaigner!” cried out a 
young man, in a dress betokening high rank, who 
appeared as if from the earth, and took the com- 
mand of the multitude. ‘ Hollo, there! torches, 
and a petard! or—this may suffice.” 

A tumult was heard in the distance—and a do- 
zen men appeared waving their caps, and rolling 
a cask of powder— 

** Nuremberg is famed for inventions,” bitterly 
exclaimed the youth; ‘‘ we shall see if she dis- 
dains to profit by those of others! now, haughty 
prelate, think on Drachenfels.” 

He was forcibly withdrawn beyond the reach 
of the anticipated explosion. 

The ignited train ran like a fiery serpent to the 
fatal spot, and the carved portal burst asunder in 
fragments beneath the force of the shock. 

The sound had hardly died away on the ear be- 
fore the stranger youth, followed by an immense 
crowd, rushed over the scorched and splintered 
panels, and with a vengeful cry of exultation en- 
tered the body of the church. 

** Down with the Virgin Mary !” shouted Fleis- 
cher the butcher, upheaving his mace at the 
word, 

The furious blow divided the base of a silver 
crucifix, which tottered and fell among the eager 
multitude, who scrambled in heaps to secure the 
precious fragments. ‘‘ Would that he who last 
sat here were present to witness this,” cried the 
youth as the mob rushed eagerly to the gorgeously 
ornamented seat of the bishop, with its gold- 
wrought canopy and silken hangings: ‘* ha! and 
this too!” as they tore and trampled under foot 
the consecrated vesture found in the private ward- 
robe of the church. 

The old arquebusier Wildenstein had laden 
himself with the consecrated plate—the pictures 
drawn from sacred history were contemptuously 
pierced through and trodden upon—the spacious 
gothic windows, with their stained glass and ar- 
morial compartments, shattered from within and 
without with every missile chance could offer, or 
rage employ—the aspiring turrets, with their ta- 
pering peaks, like needles against the sky, thrown 
down—and nothing seemed wanting to complete 
the destruction of the chef d’eeuvre of gothic ar- 
chiteeture but the devouring flames. 

And they were at hand, 

The fragments of the front portal were collect- 
ed in the chancel, beneath the superintendance of 
the unknown youth—his hand applied to the fire 
—and the slow rising smoke, curling upward in 
languid spirals, the precursors of a rapid confla- 
gration, soon filled the upper concave of the church, 
and wound slowly from the windows, amid the 
repeated shouts of the mob assembled without, 
who welcomed the grateful sight. 
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The youth, at the head of the crowd within, 
busily supplied the flame with fuel from the torn 
up benches, and altar ornaments, 

«« Cursed be the day I first beheld these walls, 
but blessed, more than blessed the hour of re- 
venge !” 

And he crushed with his iron heel a crucifix 
and chancel picture into the flaming pile. 

By this time the spreading conflagration had 
forced the multitude from the higher part of the 
cathedral, and the wooden carved work of the 
ceiling taking fire, the blazing fragments rendered 
a stay in the body of the church hazardous, still 
the youth was indefatigable in his exertions, till 
a falling rafter compelled him to retire to the 
porch. 

A statue of St. Paul, the last of the external 
decorations yet undestroyed, came to the ground 
with acrash. ‘Am TI under the ban of the em- 
pire, proud Albert! look to thy home, thou’lt 
wander further yet than I.” 

And the youth, with a glassy look of unnatu- 
ral hatred, threw himself among the crowd and 
was lost to view. 

His work was accomplished ; his revenge com- 
plete; and rushing to a neighboring hostel, he 
mounted a steed which stood in attendance, then 
left the city with frantic speed. His name was 
unknown to any, but his dress and bearing indi- 
cated high rank, and it was rumored the day fol- 
lowing, that he was a leader of Free Companions, 
whose castle on the Rhine had been razed, and 
himself declared an outlaw, by the League, of 
which Archbishop Albert was a prominent and 
active member, 

Be that as it may, the pages of history teem 
with actions proceeding from dissembled motives ; 
and religion, above all, has ever been a cloak to 
hide them, and doubtless, for one disinterested 
shout of joy at the downfall of superstition, many 
rose from the restless love of excitement, or the 
still baser feeling of gratified revenge. 

But the flames soon sallied, instinct with wrath, 
from portal and window—while the gathering 
mass of beings looked in stupefied amazement 
upon the conflagration they themselves had raised. 
After many hours the oaken roof gave way, and 
and precipitated itself into the chancel. But the 
massive stonework, with its pyramidal buttresses 
and arched supports, resisted the utmost violence 
of the flames, and Nuremberg signalized its early 
accession to the reformed religion by the blackened 
and fire-scathed walls of its cathedral, which 
stood a monument of misdirected religious zeal, 
till, rebuilt in later days, it effaced by its renewed 
architectural beauty, the remembrance of its for- 
mer destruction. 





CHAPTER VI. 

Ir was a small study in the university of Wit- 
temberg. A circular table occupied the centre, 
around which a number of professors and divines 
were seated in earnest debate. The sombre hue 
of their academic gowns, and dark, angular caps, 
contrasted strongly with the glittering cuirasses 
and polished greaves of some noblemen apparently 
high in military command, who mingled promis- 
cuously in the circle, and engaged in the discus- 
sion, At length, one who, by his bearing, seemed 
the chief, arose, and strode across the room with 
a gesture of impatience. 

** Are you bent on self-destruction ?” 

** Will your highness but hear me ?” 

‘“‘ Hear you? shall I suffer myself to be cheated 
by argument out of what my reason assures me 
is right? and, still more, shall I lose you fora 
false whim, a—but I cannot, will not allow it”?— 
and he resumed his walk with increased agitation. 

‘Nay, Luther,” added the gentle, insinuating 
Melancthon, who sat by him, ‘‘his highness, 
Frederic, means it for your welfare. Would you 
trust to the Diet before him? They have every 
reason to wish your ruin, he every reason to pre- 
serve you.” 

“My honor is in question,” sharply replied 
Luther. 

“*So said John Huss, and Jerome of Prague, 
when called before the council of Constance—they 
too had a safe-conduct from an emperor, yet did 
not that prevent the chain from girding them to 
the stake, or their ashes from being scattered to 
the winds,” said Melancthon. 

Luther rose and cast his eyes around, then ut- 
tered the energetic saying recorded in his life, “ I 
am cited before the Diet—and I will attend it, 
were there as many devils in Worms as there are 
tiles on the house-tops !” 

His friends, with reluctance and sorrowful 
forebodings, submitted to his unalierable determi- 
nation, 

It was a bright summer’s morning, and thou- 
sands had assembled at the small city of Worms, 
to behold the man who, by the innate power of 
of mind, had effected a revolution that threw into 
the shade the unsubstantial triumphs of conquer- 
ors, and the petty intrigues of statesmen, Ina 
few years, the lowly student who bent, in the un- 
conscious simplicity of his heart, at the shrine of 
superstition, had grown a giant in intellect, and 
was himself the centre to which were paid admi- 
ration and devotedness of heart exceeding what 
the proudest pontiff had ever received at the zenith 
of his power. 

The contrast was the greater, when we consider 
that military renown was, at that time, the only 
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avenue to distinction, except ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment, and that Luther had, by the course of life, 
prescribed to himself, not only been debarred from 
all eminence in that quarter, but had been forced 
to encounter the virulent opposition of the church, 
which had, until then, crushed with overwhelming 
weight every one who had the presumption to re- 
sist it, Till then the influence of brute force was 
indirectly felt in all matters of judgment in reli- 
gion and politics, Compulsion followed so close 
upon instruction that the alternative left no room 
for reasoning, and the infallibility of the church 
was a dictum which many admitted with a tacit 
mental reservation, rather than submit to the 
flames. But with Luther and the early reformers 
began the reign of that moral influence, which, 
with its gentle yet controlling power, is destined 
to consolidate the world in harmony—that potent 
charm, which is daily and hourly softening the 
asperities of human nature, and leveling the arbi- 
trary and artificial barriers of nationality and 
prejudice, till ‘the sword shall be changed into 
the pruning hook, and the nations learn war no 
more.” 

No wonder that the wise and noble, the soldier 
and the scholar crowded around, to behold him 
who had given this mighty impulse to the world, 
and, from the humblest condition, raised himself 
above the privileged of the earth, And their 
wonder miglit well increase at the sight of him, 
since the effects were all they could appreciate, 
while the causes of the mighty change lay deep, 
and hid from their superficial observation. 

He entered Worms in the midst of a crowd so 
numerous that his onward motion was hardly per- 
ceptible—the roofs of the houses, the windows, 
and even the steeples were black with spectators, 
anxious to get a glimpse of the Apostle of Refor- 
mation. When he alighted at his inn, he found 
in attendance the most distinguished men, both 
military and learned, awaiting his arrival, to ob- 
tain the honor of his acquaintance; and Luther 
received more courteous attentions from the wise 
and noble than the Emperor Charles V. himself, 
With the inherent politeness and modesty that 
seems ever to attend true greatness, he was not 
abashed by the unaccustomed sight of a court 
paying him homage, neither insolently puffed up 
by his sudden elevation but demeaned himself 
with all humility and dignity. 

The following day he attended the Diet—the 
most august body at that time ever convened in 
Germany, in which history recounts the names of 
seven electors, twenty-four dukes, eight mar- 
graves, thirty-five bishops and prelates, and five 
royal ambassadors, besides many other personages 
of distinction, He entered the assembly with dig- 





nity and composure, and took his place near his 
patron, the Elector of Saxony. Cardinal Cajetan, 
the pope’s legate, then rose and read a long list 
of charges against him, in which the most oppro- 
brious personalities were mixed with sophistical 
assumption of papal authority, and concluded 
with demanding an unconditional recantation. 

After the cardinal had finished, the eyes of the 
Diet were turned on Luther. He rose and advanc- 
ed to the table in the hall—then taking in his 
hands a copy of the scriptures, he replied in the 
memorable saying prefixed to this hasty sketch, 
and which is usually found beneath his portrait, 
‘* Here I stand—I cannot alter—so help me God 
—Amen.” 

His opponents were struck dumb with astonish- 
ment—he hastily left the Diet. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Tue eyes of the world were now fixed upon Lu- 
ther; he had not shrunk from the ordeal which 
his enemies fondly hoped would annihilate his 
influence, but came out from the trial unscathed 
and confirmed in resolution. His success only 
served to increase the malevolence of his oppo- 
nents, and the emperor was beset with ecclesias- 
tics, endeavoring to procure an annulment of the 
safe conduct, which alone shielded him from the 
arm of secular violence. Charles resisted their 
dishonorable requests, and they determined by pri- 
vate means to accomplish what they could not 
effect by open solicitation. In accordance with 
this design, they stationed a body of soldiers in 
ambuscade, near the road which Luther was to 
take on his return from Worms, with orders to 
grant no quarter to him or his escort. They 
trusted, in the event of the success of the strata- 
gem, to make it appear that he had fallen by the 
hands of a band of robbers, many of whom, at 
that time, infested Western Germany. But pro- 
vidence overruled their nefarious design. A re- 
tainer of the elector of Saxony overhearing them 
while exulting in the prospect of its certain accom- 
plishment, informed his master, and Frederic, dis- 
guising himself and a chosea number of friends in 
masks, followed after Luther and his company, 
who had departed a few hours before. They came 
up with them a short distance from the place of 
the enemies’ ambush, and rushing from a wood 
that skirted the road, took the whole party pris- 
oners, After many rude interrogatories, and studied 
insults and injuries, in order to deceive his com- 
panions, they dismissed there mainder of his atten- 
dants, and taking with them Luther and one friend, 
conducted them to the castle of Wartburg, a se- 
cluded fortress of the Elector. 

There the mask was removed, and the true rea- 
son of the procedure made known to Luther. 
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In this quiet retreat he remained undiscovered, 
while Germany resounded with his fame and his 
doctrines were taking fast root in the people. 
There he employed his time in composing homilies, 
and in the great work of translating the Bible into 
German, which herculean task he accomplished 
alone ; and by so doing, gave a fatal blow to the 
papal supremacy, which suffered none but the 
Latin vulgate, and thus kept the mass of the peo- 
ple in abject ignorance of the Scriptures. 


EVORA. 
BY LAWRENCE LABREE. 
SEE ENGRAVING. 
I, 

I nave had dreams of beauty. When the night 

Had put a starry veil upon the face of heaven, 
And Dian, in her silvery car of light, 

Rode through the Azure with her Sisters seven, 
I have had dreams of beauty. They came fast, 

Thronging around me from the murk and gloom 
Of midnight—spirits of the misty Past, 

Rising like vapor from the pit of Doom! 


ii. 
Fancy leads on her train. The radiant-browed 
And dew-eyed beauty of Italia’s clime, 
Like her to whom enamored Petrarch bowed 
And pour’d the sweetness of his song sublime,— 
Spain’s proudest daughters, and the sweet, pale girls 
That make our own land richest—far more dear 
Than mines of gold, or heaps of gems and pearls— 
In dream or revery my spirit cheer. 


nl. 

Yet from the regions of all-glorious thought 

There comes no form of beauty such as thine, 
My idolized Evora! I have caught, 

From the bright halos that around thee shine, 
A ray of that pure essence such as fired 

The Lesbian maid, or glowed on Orphean lyre— 
Thou perfect vision of the love-inspired ! 

Thou matchless Grace! thou joy of my desire! 


Iv. 

Not like one earth-born, but a spirit rare, 

Thou comest endazzled with a robe of glory 
While choiring angels seem to fill the air 

With chaunt and anthem; and old Time, grown 

hoary 

With watching of the world, pauses a while 

To gaze upon thy matchless purity, then hies 
Him on again, warmed by thy glowing smile 

And cheered by the blest radiance of thine eyes! 


v. 
Oh, there are moments in this life of ours 
When guardian spirits seem to hover o’er us— 
Such as, when earth was young, in Eden’s bowers 
Charméd the air with their celestial chorus. 
So thou, Evora, o’er my spirit’s sadness 
Throwest a spell of beauty that forever 
Gleams like the sunshine, cheering with its gladness— 
Oh hope, oh joy! blest vision, leave me never! 


ENERGETIC MODE OF REA- 
SONING. 


In the latter part of 1827, when the Catalonian 
insurrection in favor of the Carlists took place, 
and when fifty thousand men in arms threatened 
the province with anarchy, and Barcelona with 
capture, the conde de Espana represented to the 
king the necessity of his appearing in Catalonia ; 
and after his majesty had arrived, he, by the ad- 
vice of the conde, called a convocation of bishops, 
ostensibly to consult respecting the state of the 
province. The conde well knew the connexion 
of the bishops with the plot ; and was in posses- 
sion of documents that proved their guilt. The 
conde, as representing his majesty in that pro- 
vince, or by express delegation, presided ; and all 
the bishops being assembled, he addressed them 
to this effect, if not almost in these words: ‘*‘ My 
lord bishop,” said he, taking a paper from his 
pocket, and unfolding it, “* you know this ;” and 
turning to another, and showing another paper, 
“and you, my lord, know this ;” and so on, pro- 
ducing documents that connected every one pre- 
sent with the conspiracy ; ‘and now, gentlemen,” 
said he, addressing the assembly, ‘* you perceive 
that I hold in my hands proofs of treason; you 
who have fomented this rebellion can put it 
down ; and J have instructions from his majesty, 
if the rebellion be not put down within forty- 
eight hours—I am sorry for the alternative, gen- 
tlemen—but my instructions are peremptory, to 
hang every one of you; and it will be a conso- 
| lation for you to know, that the interest of the 
church shall not suffer, for the king has already 
named successors to the vacant sees.” This rea- 
| soning was effectual ; the bishops knew the man 
'they had to deal with; and within a few hours 
the insurrection was at an end. A man who 
| threatens to hang a bench of bishops, cannot be 
called apostolical. 

At the same period, but before the council had 
| been called, when Gerona was closely pressed by 
ithe insurgents, the bishop dispatched a letter to 
; the conde de Fspana, saying, that it would be 
inecessary to give up the city to the besieg- 





ers, 

| The conde, who very well knew how the ineli- 
| nations of the bishop lay, and what were the de- 
| fences of the city, but who also knew the influ- 
ence possessed by him over the inhabitants, who 
might force the troops to give it up, wrote, in re- 
ply to the bishop, that his lordship being upon the 
spot, was no doubt best able to judge of the state 
of the city ; and adding, that along with the letter 
which he had sent to the bishop, he had also sent 
instructions to Gerona, that when the enemy en- 
| tered the gate, the first thing they should see, 
| might be the gibbet of a traitor bishop. 
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against the monarch who had prohibited such no- 
ble exercises as jousts and tournaments. 

Around the rude and uncouth pile, then recent- 
ly erected to serve the purpose of a market- 
house, a crowd of idlers had assembled, and in 
the midst, a poor Capuchin friar, explaining to the 
unlettered minds of the surrounding mob the tenor 
of a proclamation affixed to the pillars of the 
building, and bearing the signature of Gilbert 
Mareschal, Earl of Pembroke. That it referred 
to the approaching tournament, they had already 
learnt ; and that the reader may be as conversant 
with its contents as they, we here subjoin a faith- 
ful copy of the scroll :— 

“In honor of our Lord and of his most glorious 
mother, and of my Lord St. George, I, Gilbert 
Mareschal, Earl of Pembroke, &c. &c., make 
known to all princes, barons, knights and esquires, 
without reproach, that for the augmentation and 
extension of the most noble profession and exer- 
cise of arms, my will and intention is, in conjunc- 
tion with four knights, esquires and gentlemen of 
four quarterings, to wit—the Lord Chester, the 
Lord Albemarle, Brian de L’Isle, and John de Lacy, 
constable of Chester, to guard and defend a pass 
darmes, situate near the springs of St. Chad, be- 
tween the towns of Weare and Hartforde, in the 
form and manner following. 

“Tn the first place, two shields (one gules, the 
other violet) shall be suspended before the pavi- 
lion of his Royal Highness, Richard Earl of Corn- 
wall ; and all those who shall, by a king at arms 
or pursuivant, touch the first shield, shall be boun- 
den to perform twelve courses on horseback with 
me, or with one of the aforesaid knights or es- 
quires, with blunted lances, Item, if either of the 
champions, during their twelve courses, be un- 
horsed by a direct blow with the lance on his ar- 
mor, such person thus unhorsed, shall present to 
his adversary a diamond of whatever value he 
pleases. Item, the champions may arm themselves 
according, to their pleasure, double or single, ha- 
ving their rest similar to the usual custom in war. 
Item, each person shall make provision of lances, 
but the roundelle which lies on the hands shall be 
only four fingers broad, and no more. Item, the 
lances shall be all of similar length from the point 
to the rest. 


“Those princes, barons, knights and esquires, 
of the rank before mentioned, who shall rather 
take their pleasure in performing feats of arms on 
foot, shall touch the violet shield, and shall per- 
form fifteen courses with battle axes or swords, as 
may be most agreeable to them.” 

[Here followed the items for the deeds of arms 
on foot.} 

“Tn order that this my intention of performing 





these deeds of arms in the manner before specified 
may be more fully declared, I have affixed my 
seal to these presents, and signed them with my 
own hand, this 8th day of June, in the year 1241. 

‘Item, I beseech all princes, barons, knights 
and esquires, not to construe this my intention as 
proceeding from any presumption on my part ; for 
my sole motive is to exalt the noble profession of 
arms, and to extend the exercise of it: and also 
to make acquaintance, by arms, with such re- 
nowned and valiant princes and nobles as may be 
pleased to honor me with their company.” 

Possibly this was the twentieth time this docu- 
ment had been thus publicly expounded, and it is 
just as possible that in every instance the wonder 
and conjectures of the simple townsfolk had been 
elicited anew. Not that such challenges were rare 
in those days, but the promulgation of this parti- 
cular one having called forth an angry injunc- 
tion from the monarch, positively forbidding the 
holding of the tournament, men’s minds were 
still divided between the hopeful anticipation 
of the event and their scepticism as to its actual 
occurrence, 

Three successive Earls of Pembroke (the sons 
of one sire) had Henry the Third recklessly in- 
sulted and impoliticly alienated from the .royal 
cause, William (the husband of his sister Elea- 
nor,) the monarch had incensed by endeavoring to 
wrest from him the castles of Cardigan and Caer- 
marthen ; Richard, he had offended by ejecting Sir 
W. Rodune (the Earl’s especial favorite) from the 
honorable post he held in the household ; and the 
repulsive and extraordinary indignities to which 
Gilbert had been subjected, on his first presenta- 
tion at court, compelled that nobleman to maintain 
and perpetuate the family feud transmitted to him 
by his elder brothers, Such is a brief outline of 
the position of affairs at the time of which we 
write ; and while Henry, in the exercise of his 
regal authority, was fulminating stringent decrees, 
various of the barons, conscious of their own 
might and independence of the crown, were treat- 
ing them with the most cool contempt, and pro- 
ving the utter impotence of all such edicts by act- 
ing in open defiance of them, sanctioned and sup- 
ported by the countenance and the pecuniary aid 
of the sovereign’s own brother. 

But there is no checking time’s career, however 
we may check the current of our story. As the 
morning wore on, the bustle and the throng in- 
creased. Upland villages, and even towns com- 
paratively remote, poured out their tributary 
streams of matrons and maidens, gentle and sim- 
ple, bond and free, to swell the augmenting tor- 
rent so strongly setting in toward the scene of 
tourney; and long before the hour of noon noin- 
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considerable multitude had congregated on the 
spot ; while on the gentle slope stretching between 
the road to Hartforde and the springs of St. Chad, 
was darkened by a dense and motley mass of 
boors and burghers, clad in a garb but rarely 
donned, except on Sundays, and on the anniver- 
saries of the feasts and festivals of the church. 

And now—reverting to the opposite hill—there 
issued from the hunting. lodge of Pembroke, and 
from the little encampment temporarily formed 
upon the margin of the wilderness encircling it, a 
long array of nobles, squires and henchmen, who 
took their way adown the stately avenue which 
flung its mass of shadow on their glittering ranks, 
and softened and obscured the dazzling sheen of 
sunbright armor, and the brilliant emblazonry of 
gilded banners and embroidered mantles. Fore- 
most among the group came Richard, Earl of 
Cornwall, and side by side were Pembroke, Albe- 
marle and Chester. Then came a swarthy Tem- 
plar from the adjacent vill of Bengeo, and on 
either hand the Prior of the Benedictines, and the 
Superior of the Lady Quincy’s newly founded 
Priory, followed by Brian de L’Isle, De Lacy, and 
the young De Quincy; and in their rear a troop 
of body squires, with the lances, helms, and 
shields of the respective knights to whom they 
were attached. To swell their retinue, and add 
to the imposing character of the day’s proceedings, 
each challenger had brought with him his mar- 
shal, treasurer, herald, pursuivant, page, and ban- 
nerol ; and when to these are added the customary 
appendages of gleemen, trumpeters and gestours, 
together with some few followers whose duties 
and position it were difficult accurately to define, 
it will be seen that rank and numbers both con- 
spired to lend to this processional company all the 
adventitious aids they could bestow. 

And so they wended on their way, with the 
sunshine sometimes glimmering in golden drops 
upon their horses’ costly panoplies, or flashing at 
intervals in glittering sparkles upon their own 
polished coats of mail, Emerging from the ave- 
nue, they descended through a narrow copse en- 
girdling the park, and, halting at the gate, the 
horsemen were once more marshaled in the march- 
ing order which they had broken while traversing 
the woody belt to which we have but just ad- 
vanced. 

As the gate swung open to admit the egress of 
the numerous throng, an aged and decripit woman, 
wrinkled and withered, rose on a sudden from a 
wayside stone on which she had been seated, and 
with imploring gestures craved an alms. Startled 
at an apparition so unexpected, the horse on which 
the Earl of Pembroke rode, swerved suddenly 
aside, and its impetuous rider vented his displea- 








sure on the aged and withered crone in warm and 
bitter terms, 

‘**Ho !” screamed the withered woman, spread- 
ing her bare and bony arms abroad, her sunken 
eyes glowing the while like bale-fires, and her 
gaunt and shrunken figure appearing to dilate un- 
til it seemed gigantic—‘* Ho! good my lord—ride 
on,—but I rede you ware the evil brute that bears 
you, sith it may hap your pillow will be ower 
cold to-night, nathless God’s saints and holy ones 
will keep a patient watch above it.” And with 
a muttered malison the woman strode away. 

** What said the crooning beldam ?” asked Pem- 
broke of the nearest knight. 

«Tfaith I know not rightly,” was the reply ; 
** somewhat of saints and holy ones, vigils, and 
such like talk, which were better left” (he added, 
glancing covertly at the reverend churchmen) “ to 
Father Anselm here, or his reverence the Prior,” 

The answer elicited no comment, but simultane- 
ously setting spurs to their impatient steeds, in a 
few moments the party had reached the river side. 
A temporary bridge had been thrown across the 
Lee, to obviate the long détour which must have 
otherwise been made; and crossing this, the caval- 
cade advanced toward the lists. 

A flourish of trumpets and a burst of acclama- 
tion welcomed their approach, while the Earl of 
Pembroke, reining in his horse, paused for a while 
and regarded with complacency the evidences 
everywhere apparent of the strict obedience paid 
to his behests in all the arrangements and pre- 
parations for the tourney. Along the whole north 
side of the enclosed space a gallery had been erect- 
ed, enriched with sumptuous hangings and military 
trophies, for the reception of the Earl of Cornwall 
and the ladye visitors: a vari-colored awning pro- 
jected from the front to mitigate the heat and radi- 
ance of the dazzling sunshine, and from before the 
central throne were suspended two broad shields 
—the crimson and the violet, alluded to in the 
challenge. At either extremity of the parade— 
east and west—were reared the several pavilions 
of the challengers and their respondents, the bla- 
zon of their arms floating above the roof, and a 
smaller pennon twining its idle folds around the 
flag-staff raised immediately before the entrance of 
each of them. Southward arose the gentle em- 
inence we previously described, thronged with a 
host of anxious, restless spectators ; and over all 
there shone the bright and cloudless summer sky: 
and far and wide outspread the green champaign, 
with here and there a glistening armlet of the river; 
and, embracing all, arose the gentle undulating 
hills, crowned with tall forest trees, in the glory 
and exuberance of their summer foliage. 

Dismounting from their horses, the combatants 
directed their footsteps individually toward their 
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respective tents, having first escorted Cornwall to 
the elevated throne appropriated for his exclusive 
use, and at the same time paid their dutiful de- 
voirs to the bevy of fair dames who sat in the ad- 
jacent galleries. In the meanwhile, the grooms 
and pages of the several knights were buisily en- 
gaged in re-adjusting the polished head-gear and 
splendid housings of the chafing chargers, the 
esquires chaffering with the heralds as to the 
amount of mail-money and other perquisites to 
which the latter were entitled, while the king-at- 
arms prepared to make the customary exhibition 
of the banners, previous to the commencement of 
the tournament, 


Then, when the largesse shout had lustily been 
raised, and liberally met, the heralds in their glit- 


-tering tabards, at a given signal from the Earl, 


advanced: and, as the echoes of the brazen trum- 
pets died away, sent up the stirring cry—“ a I’ as- 
chevier, chevaliers ! a I’ aschevier !” 

There was a pause, and then rang through the 
air the last appeal, still louder than before—* Hors, 
chevaliers ! hors, hors, chevaliers ’ 

In a moment every challenger’s hand was on 
his horse’s glossy mane, and vaulting into their 
saddles with the facility and speed of unarmed 
men, all sat motionless as statues. From the op- 
posite parade advanced the Templar, the young 
De Quincy and Sir Robert de Say: and, lowering 
their lances as they neared the place where Corn- 
wall sat, they lightly struck the crimson shield, 
proceeding thence to touch the targets of Chester, 
Albemarle, and Brian de L’Isle, and leisurely re- 
turned to their parade. 

There was another pause, and cheerily rung 
out the trumpet-blast once more, while every 
horse sprung fleetly forward, obedient to the spur. 
The eyes of all were bent upon the combatants, 
and every movement, both of horse and horse- 
men, watched with narrow scrutiny. Lord Ches- 
ter’s lance, although well aimed, glanced lightly 
off the Templar’s helmet, his own shield receiving 
the shock of his opponent’s spear—ineffectively, 
however, for the Earl sat firmly in his saddle, and 
both continued their career. Concurrently with 
these, the Earl of Albemarle and the young De 
Quincy closed; nor could a greater contrast have 
been found than that presented by the firm and 
compact figure of the veteran Earl, as compared 
with the slender and almost effeminately delicate 
proportions of the youthful knight. Howbeit, the 
youth evinced a skill and judgment in the manage- 
ment of horse and lance which more than counter- 
vailed the strength and weight of his antagonist ; 
but fortune was unpropitious, and the ill-timed 
fracture of a stirrup at the moment of the mélée, 
precipitated him to the earth with such force that 
blood gushed from his nostrils, and he was con- 


veyed forthwith to his pavilion. Sir Robert de 
Say and Sir Brian de L’'Isle engaged with equal 
fortune ; the lacings of Sir Robert’s helmet snap- 
ped suddenly in twain, and his own lance bore 
dexterously away the gilded crest and gaudy plume 
of Brian de L’Isle. 

In the second course, De Lacy supplied the 
place of the unhorsed knight, and bore himself so 
stoutly in the encounter, that the Earl of Albe- 
marle reeled backwark in his saddle, and could 
with difficulty regain his seat. On the part of the 
Templar and the Earl of Chester the shock was 
not less fierce, and fire sparkled from the helmets 
as their blunted spears clashed loudly on the ring- 
ing metal, 

It was amusing all this time to note the mien 
and gestures, and to listen to the ever varying ex- 
clamations of the multitudinous assemblage—spec- 
tators of the scene :—how some would strain their 
eager eyes, and sit with open-mouthed suspense, 
until their favorite champion’s good or ill success 
was known; how others would vent their re- 
proaches upon the horse—the lance—the uneven 
sword, or on any cause conceived, though ever 
so remotely, to bear upon the disaster or defeat of 
the combatant whose individual interests caprice 
or circumstances had induced them to espouse ;— 
how others—rubicund, comely-visaged fellows, 
with whom enjoyment was the Alpha and the 
Omega of their existence—chuckled and joked, 
and quaffed and ate, and prodigally spent their hu- 
mor on their neighbors, bestowing far less heed 
upon the combatants within, than on the goodly 
company without the lists ;—how fools jingled 
their bells, and rolled their merry eyes, and wag- 
ged their heads, and lolled their tongues, and grew 
most bitter in their wit—affirming thata jester’s 
cap covered not half the folly which lurked be- 
neath a metal morion :—how some grave elders 
protested it was wicked sport—disloyal sport— 
perilous and graceless pastime; and yet—and yet 
they came in very charity, to bear their kinsmen 
company, to see a course and then return, protest- 
ing ever and abiding ever, and tarrying even to its 
termination ;—and how, in fine, the curious eye 
might read upon the countenances and in the atti- 
tudes of all that mixed assemblage, the diverse 
passions, and the motley feelings which animate 
mankind at large. 

Hitherto the chief challenger had sat idly on his 
horse, watching the sport, in which, from want of 
a respondent, he was precluded from participating ; 
but Sir Brian de L’Isle receding from the list of 
combatants, Sir Robert de Say approached the 
Earl of Pembroke’s pavilion, and intimated his 
desire to tilt with him, after the customary form. 
Curiosity to witness the encounter of two knights 





whose skill and prowess were the theme of every 
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tongue, held the other combatants aloof: nor did 
that curiosity fail to communicate itself to the fair 
and noble spectators in the gallery, as well as te 
the commonalty on the grassy knoll without. 
Some time was spent in the assay of lances, 
each knight scanning, with a critic’s eye, the grain 
and fabric of those submitted to his choice. This 
preliminary ended, the trumpets sounled to the 
charge, and each, with lance in rest, plumes 
streaming in the wind, and vizor down, met at full 
gallop in the mid-parade. The very horses seem- 
ed imbued with their riders’ fiery and indomitable 
spirit, scattering the turf at every bound, and 
dashing forward with a lightning speed. The 
meeting was terrific ;—both fairly staggered in their 
saddles, and the spears of both shivered in their 
grasp, flying all abroad, and raining on the sodden 





sward a perfect shower of splinters, 

Fresh lances gained, a second charge was sound- | 
ed, and the combatants met once more, but with a} 
widely differing success, A lance-thrust on the| 


cated the consequences and awful character of the 
catastrophe. All was thenceforth confusion, and 
the lists were thronged with knights and nobles, 
with humbler spectators of the scene, and even 
with timid women ; who, forgetful of every minor 
fear, mingled with horse and foot, and risked the 
trampling of the startled chargers and the uncere- 
monious pressure of the accumulating crowd, to 
learn the extent of the calamity, and mitigate, if 
possible, the sufferings of the ill-fated nobleman. 

Commands were issued hastily to fold the ban. 
ners, as an intimation that the tournament was to 
be considered at an end; and tended by the Royal 
Earl, the victim of his own appointed sport was 
gently borne to his pavilion. Leeches were sum- 
moned by express from the adjoining towns, and 
by his couch stood both of the ecclesiastical digni- 
taries before alluded to. But human aid was all 
in vain, Through two long hours of mortal agony 
he lingered, writhing with pain, and even pite- 
ously imploring: those around not to withhold from 





helm of stout De Say bore him headlong to the | him the means of instant death: and then his talk 
ground, and for many paces—one foot still en-| Tew incoherent, and then he muttered somewhat 
tangled in the stirrup-iron—his battered head was of the king, and of his own deceased brothers; 
trailing at his horse’s heels ; and when the ready | and then his grasp upon the Earl of Cornwall’s 
aid of the attendant heralds extricated him from! hand relaxed; and then he made an ineffectual 
such a perilous position, they found him speech- | effort to arise, and feebly waved his hand, and 


less—his head-piece shattered, his lips all foam, | breathed some inarticulate sounds—and then—he 


his forehead gory, and his limbs so bruised and 
injured that he never afterward recovered—and | 
before the autumn waned, his noble soul had| 
quitted its desolated tenement, 








But disasters such as these were too frequent | 


died ! 
* * * * * 
So they bore his body to St. Mary’s, in the 
solemn twilight, a mute and mournful cavalcade, 
the purple light of evening settling strangely on 


at the time, and on occasions similar to those of | the blanched and rigid features of the dead, filling 
which we treat, to merit or receive much com- | the holy pile with a shadowy and mysterious at- 
ment: and accordingly the Earl of Pembroke, after | mosphere, and imparting to its distant dim recesses 


making such inquiries and giving such directions | 
as were required in the emergency, returned to his 
parade to await the challenge of another comer. 
The opposing knights.glanced at each other 
with inquiring eyes, and none seemed willing to 
engage: until at length the Templar, to maintain 
the honor of his order, boldly gave the challenge ; 
and issuing from their respective parades, the stal- 
wart soidier of the cross and the sinewy Earl 
Mareschal met. Twice—thrice, did they en- 
counter, and still the aim of each was dexterously 
foiled by the ingenious maneuvring of the other. 
They met a fourth time, and fate decreed that that 
encounter should be final, As the Earl reined in 
his steaming charger, preparatory to aiming at his 
opponent’s helm, his bridle snapped, and the horse, 
which had been bearing fiercely on his bit, fell in- 
stantaneously with crushing force, rolling, in his 
endeavors to regain his footing, on the heavily 
armed body of the prostrate Earl. The crash of 


armor and of mangled limbs, blended with the 
groans of the miserable sufferer, too surely indi- 





an obscurity and depth of shadow that awed and 
yet was beautiful. They laid him in the little 
chapel of the Virgin-Mother, southward of the 
choir, there to rest, watched by the brethren of 
Priory, until his noble kindred should be apprised 
of his decease, and determine on his sepulture. 
Shield and helm, lance and sword, banner and 
breastplate, spurs and gauntlets—all these they 
laid hard by, and on his stiffening limbs they cast 
a mantle that was rich with gorgeous heraldic em- 
blazonry, As twilight waned, arose the requiem, 
and through the watches of the night prayers were 
offered and masses sung for the repose of the soul 
of the departed Earl. And solemn were the echoes 
which their mingled voices perpetually awakened 
within that isolated corner of the reverend fane, 
and strangely glared the lurid flickering torch- 
light upon the pillars, walls, and pictured ceiling 
of that little chapel. 

“The pictured ceiling,” said we. Aye, and 
there was one pvor faithful page among the 
watchers, who fixed his gaze so long and earnestly 
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upon the saintly figures limned thereon, that at 
length an ancient father questioned the youth, 
seeking to learn the cause of such a trance-like 
gaze. He answered him with startling energy— 
« Now do I perceive how truly spake that old 
weird woman! My lord’s pillow—is it not cold 
indeed ? and,”—glancing upward at the storied 
roof,—‘‘ do not the saints and holy men keep silent 
watch above him in his last long sleep ?” 


Seem 


EDITH WARREN; 
A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BOUT a quarter of 
amile from Col- 
7S* lybark* Point 
« on a beautiful 
J little knoll,stood 
in the time of 
the Revolution, 
a neat and pretty 
(for those days 
it was very pret- 
ty) American 
farm-house, which was inhabited by an old na- 
tive whom we shall call Adam Warren, his “‘bet- 
ter moiety” and two lovely daughters, just bud- 
ding into womanhood, From the piazza of the 
house the view of the surrounding country was 
beautiful. The majestic Hudson, a short distance 
from the doorway, the Highlands, and the tall 
trees with their rich foliage made it a scene almost 
enchanting. The quiet and peace of the good old 
farmers were not disturbed in those days by the 
noise of steamboats and other river craft; a holy 
calm pervaded all around, and nature seemed fairly 
intoxicated with her own loveliness, 

Close by the kitchen door of the farm-house 
was a well, which was: said to be over an hun- 
dred feet deep, at the bottom of which old gos- 
sips shrewdly hinted that ‘‘lots of gold” was 
buried to prevent its getting into the hands of the 
British and Hessians. Adam Warren’s house was 
two stories high, very large and commodious, 
with plenty of room for his family, and more to 
spare “‘for company.” In those days painters 
and carpenters were not so plenty as they are 
now, you probably know, gentle reader, and there- 
fore Adam Warren was prevented from having 
the external appearance of his house looking just 
as he wanted it—for he was a man of very great 
taste, and rather upper ten-thousandish in his 
views, 

It was the close of the last day of the summer 
of 1783, that our story commences. It had been 
a lovely day, and the departing rays of the sun 

* The name is now changed to Croton. 








shed a rich lustre on the surrounding scenery, 
which made it more picturesque and beautiful than 
ever. Adam had just finished his supper, when 
the news arrived that an intimate friend of his 
had fallen from a tree, broken both his legs, and 
was not expected to survive, It was a distance 
of over ten miles, and although Adam had been 
hard to work all day in the field, he resolved to 
set off immediately. After seeing that everything 
was safe andsecure in the house, for Adam Warren 
was a man pretty well to do in the world, he had 
“Black Bess” saddled for the ride. He had fre- 
quently gone away and left his family alone be- 
fore, although those were dangerous times to do 
so, and as they had never been molested, he felt 
no fear this time, as they seemed perfectly willing 
to stay alone, and exerted themselves considerably 
to get him off. 

** Mind, Martha, keep the house well fastened,” 
said Adam to his wife, as he mounted his horse. 
‘“*T have the rifles well loaded in the garret, and 
you will find plenty of powder and shot in the 
iron chest if you want it. I will be back by ten 
to-morrow—Good by !” and as he said this, he 
dashed his spurs into his horse’s sides, and was 
soon out of the lane into the road. His wife and 
daughter watched him from the piazza until he 
was out of sight, and the noise of his horse’s 
hoofs had died away. 

“‘ The Hessians will have to be pretty cute to 
get our new hats this time, wont they Eliza »” said 
Mrs. Warren to her eldest daughter as they were 
seated around the sewing table in the evening. 

‘Indeed they will,” was the brief reply. 

“How is that?” asked Edith, the youngest, 
who was very busily engaged at sewing some- 
thing similar to patchwork. 

«Why mother has buried them !” said Eliza. 

«Buried them? that’s quite a joke, ha! ha! 
you don’t mean it?” asked Edith, laughing until 
the tears started in her beautiful blue eyes. 

‘J do mean it, and what’s more, I mean that 
no one will know where they are but ourselves,” 
replied Eliza, 

“| think myself it’s a famous idea,” said Mrs, 
Warren—* People bury money ; why cannot we 
bury our hats !” 

«Hark !” exclaimed Eliza, suddenly starting 
up, “I thought I heard a voice under the win- 
dow !” 

Immediately all were silent as death. Edith 
dropped her work, and Mrs, Warren followed her 
example. They were still as possible for at least 
ten minutes, but not a sound was audible. ‘*Oh, 
pshaw ! she’s trying to frighten us!” exclaimed 
Edith, tired with listening. 

“Or else it’s the wind she heard,” said Mrs. 
Warren, looking surreptitiously over her specs, 
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“I am positive it was a human voice !” said 
Eliza. 

‘* Oh, nonsense ! you are getting nervous,” re- 
plied Mrs. Warren, resuming her work. 

‘* Well, I might have been mistaken, but it 
sounded very much like the voice of a man.” 

** Hist! did you hear that—the report of a rifle »” 
said Edith, 

«* And now another voice under the window,” 
said Eliza, 

* You are right this time,” said Mrs. Warren, 
‘*T heard a voice and foot-step, too.” 

** Hark ! hark ! don’t whisper !” 

‘* They are walking on the piazza, I do be- 
lieve.” 

«‘ Hist! hist ! tis the company of foraging Hes- 
sians,” said Mrs. Warren in a low voice. ‘* The 
doors and windows are well barred and bolted 
down stairs, girls, and let’s look after the rifles in 
the garret.” 

In a moment the mother and her two children 
had ascended the stairs, and were in the garret, or 
as it was termed by Adam, the ‘* Gun Room.” 

‘* Four rifles well loaded, and plenty of amuni- 
tion, girls, so we can give them as good as they 
send,” said Mrs. Warren, closing the room door. 

‘* That we can !” exclaimed the girls ; and each 
one took a rifle from the corner. 

‘* Hark ! hear that! they are trying to force the 
door,” whispered Edith. 

**Open the window cautiously, Eliza,” said 
Mrs, Warren, “ and we will give them a taste of 
our quality !” 

The words were scarcely out of her mouth, 
than crack! crack! crack! went the three rifles. 

**Ha! ha!” shouted the leader of the party be- 
low, ‘“‘ we have them now. Three fair faces, or 
my eyes deceive me, Something more than we 
expected—by Jove! we must work hard for 
them !” 

The report of another rifle was that instant 
heard, and the gallant leader bit the dust. 

«Quick ! quick! Edith,” exclaimed Mrs, War- 
ren, ‘‘ re-load the rifles, or they will be too much 
for us !” 

“You are almost exhausted, mother,” replied 
Edith, handing her a loaded rifle ; “let me take 
your place for a while.” 

“No, no; keep out of danger, girl—I am pre- 
pared for——” 

Oh God, that shriek ! how wild and terrible, as 
it burst from the lips of the lovely girl, when she 
saw the next moment her mother stretched a 
corpse at her feet! A rifle-ball had penetrated 
her forehead, and sank deep, deep into her skull. 

‘* Let’s hold out no longer,” said Eliza, as she 
bent weeping over her dead mother. ‘ There is 





no use, and now she is dead, what have we to 
live for ?” 

** Courage, sister, courage !” replied Edith, tak. 
ing up the rifle used by her parent, and rushing 
once more to the window. ‘‘ This shall avenge 
her death !” 

** Be merry, boys, be merry !” shouted the pre- 
sent leader of the party, “‘ we have settled the 
account of one of them, and the two others can- 
not stand it much longer.” 

The report of a rifle was heard from the win- 
dow, and another Hessian bit the dust. Hark! 
there goes another, and another, and another! 
Each one carries death with it. 

‘** Damnation !” shouted one of the Hessians 
this is paying dearly for a little booty—seven 
killed, and nothing gained yet. Come boys, let’s 
see if we cannot get a little rest. The other par- 
ty will be along in the morning, and then we will 
have them without any trouble.” 

‘* Agreed,” chimed in the other two, and the 
trio took up their quarters for the night on the 
piazza. 

Eliza and Edith overheard their conversation 
from the window, and finding that they were not 
to be molested for the night closed the window, 
Imagine their feelings after the heat and excite- 
ment of the preceding hours were over, on be- 
holding the corpse of her who was to them all 
they held dear onearth. On gazing upon her cold, 
clammy brow, an icy tremor ran through the veins 
of Eliza, and she sank back in a chair, her lips 
colorless, and her cheeks as white and pale as 
marble. Edith for a moment stood speechless, 
but recovering herself she ran up to her, fell upon 
her knees, and as she impressed a kiss upon her 
clay cold lips, uttered that sweet and holy word, 
** Mother !” 

The sun rose mild and beautiful next morning; 
the birds caroled forth their gay notes as merrily 
as ever; but yet there seemed to be a stillness 
about the old cottage—a mournful stillness that 
spoke of death and sorrow. 

Long before the hour of ten arrived (the time 
that Adam was to come back) Eliza and Edith 
were planning how they could best get away, and 
inform him of the danger that awaited him if he 
approached the house. 

‘* After all Eliza,” said Edith, “‘I think we had 
better resume our old position, and guard him 
from their attacks as best we can. If we attempt 
to escape from the house we certainly shall be de- 
tected, then all hope is lost for him !” 

** You are right, you are right, sister,” replied 
Eliza, clinging fondly around Edith’s neck, “and 
may God bless you for a kind noble girl !” 

Hark! what sounds approach! ’Tis the tramp- 
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ing of horses’ hoofs. A moment, and “ Black 
Bess” turns the angle of the road, with her gal- 
lant rider. 

‘«‘ Throw those dead bodies in the bushes, Ned; 
quick, or the old chap will be here before you. 
Dead men tell no tales, but they had better be out 
of sight.” 

«Tt shall be done, capting,” and a short chubby 
little fellow walked from the stoop to execute the 
order. ‘‘ Curses on old Bob’s head ! he has made 
me bloody all over!” 

“Black Bess” with her rider soon approached 
the house, On seeing the three men on the stoop, 
dressed as Hessians, Adam began to suspect that 
all was not right ; but sooner than exhibit the least 
particle of fear, he rode up to the old walnut tree 
in front of the door and dismounted. The old 
man was without even a pistol, and seeing that 
the three men were well provided with fire-arms 
he concluded to treat them friendly, and act as un- 
concerned as possible. 

“Fine morning, major,” said the one nearest 
the door, as he came up the stoop. 

“ A very fine morning, indeed,” replied Adam. 

“We have traveled considerable since day- 
break, and have taken the liberty to rest awhile 
on your stoop—suppose you have no objections ?” 

“None at all, gentlemen,” he replied, “ won’t 
you walk in with me and take some refresh- 
ment 2?” 

* All is now lost!” exclaimed Elizaas she heard 
her father’s invitation to them, 

“Not yet,” replied Edith, running to the head 
of the stairs with the rifles ; « We are now equal- 
ly matched Nerve yourself, and we shall soon 
triumph,” 

“T have a terrible foreboding, Edith, that one 
of us will die this morning.” 

“Hush, hush! you are nervous, I am sure you 
are. They are in the house now. Hark! some 
one knocks at the stair door. There is a scuffle 
below—may be they are murdering him—hark ! 
that knock again, ’tis his, and he has escaped! 
Open it quick—open it, Eliza, while I stand here 
with this good rifle !” 

The door opens, but instead of her father it is 
the present leader of the counterfeit Hessians 
dressed in his clothes. In a moment Eliza dis- 
covered that she had been deceived, and started 
back with a bound and endeavored to gain the top 
of the stairway. 

“Hold! not quite so fast, my pretty one, I must 
taste the nectar of those pretty lips before you go. 
You have done considerable mischief, and you 
must now in a measure repay us!” And so say- 
ing the ruffian caught the tender form of the 
young girl in his arms, and would have polluted 








her lips with a touch of his, had she not, with 
one superhuman effort, torn herself from him. 

** Stand back, you fiend or—” the words were 
scarcely out of her mouth before a bail from the 
rifle of Edith had entered his brain, and he fell 
senseless at her feet. 

At the report of the rifle the old man burst away 
from the hold of the two ruffians, for they had 
endeavored to bind him to a post in the room, and 
seeing his child before him he rushed toward her ; 
but before he reached the stairs a blow from be- 
hind made him reel and stagger to the floor. 

“They have killed him! quick Edith, they 
have killed him !” exclaimed Eliza,on seeing her 
father fall. 

“It’s too late now, my beauty,” said one of 
the ruffians, as he caught hold of the bosom of 
her dress and tore it open. ‘It’s too late now— 
you have done us enough injury, and by my good 
name, we'll make you pay for it. Hasn’t she rosy 
lips, Bill? Ill take her, and you can have the 
other up stairs; but you will have to fight ama- 
zing hard to gether, She is a perfect she devil in 
petticoats. The way she popped over the old 
commodore was a caution to all land sharks, now, 
I tell ye! Good girl, though, good girl, and 
worth getting !” 7 

He had hardly spoken the words before Adam 
had recovered from the effects of the blow, was 
on his feet, and had his hands grasped tightly 
round the ruffian’s neck, 

** Let go your hold, eld man, or [ll strike you 
hard, I tell ye.” 

As he spoke the other ruffian raised the butt of 
his rifle in the air, and the next moment the blood 
spirted from a broad wound in the old man’s fore- 
head, and he fell backward to the floor. 

* And you take that,” said he striking Eliza a 
blow with his fist, ‘and see if you can’t keep 
your jaw tight for a while.” 

The fair young girl reeled and fell behind her 
father without uttering a syllable. As she fell 
he uttered a deep groan—he was dying. 

“«* Now for the one up stairs, and we are safe,” 
said the ruffian, motioning his comrade to follow. 

Edith had but one rifle loaded, and as she saw 
them approach she determined to do the most 
with it. 

«Stand back !” she exclaimed, “I will shoot 
the first that comes near.” 

Her courage and determination made the two 
ruffians shrink for a moment with fear. 

** She is only a woman, Bill;” said the tallest 
advancing. 

‘* But she has the very devil in her eye, now, I 
tell ye.” 

“‘ You are not afraid are you ?—come on.” 
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Edith’s mind was made up—she fired and he 
fell, with a terrible yell, dead at his comrade’s 
feet. 

** You have killed him, but not me!” shouted 
the fellow, jumping forward and grasping her 
hand. “TI have all your gold—they are both 
dead down stairs, and you have now got to fol- 
low them, But stop—if you say you will freely 
become my wife you shall live—I like your face, 
and I think we could agree pretty well. Which 
do you prefer—what’ say you? Speak quick; 
I'll have no delay.” 

** Sooner than wed a wretch like thee, I would 
prefer to die upon the rack,” replied Edith ina 
clear calm voice. ‘‘ You are answered, now do 
with me as you like.” 

“You had better think a moment longer, my 
blossom.” 

«*You have my answer already.” 

“Well, since you are so ugly about it, you 
shall be gratified. After accomplishing my pur- 
pose you shall die by the side of those down 
stairs ; so come along my blossom,” and he caught 
her in his arms, and polluted her lips with a kiss. 

Ae had hardly done so, however, before a well 
directed blow from behind sent him reeling to one 
corner of the room. In an instant Edith had re- 
covered herself, and looking up she exclaimed— 
“ Saved! saved ! saved !” and fell prostrate at the 
feet of a young American officer. 

** Secure that man,” said he to the soldiers at 
his side, “‘ and he shall be made to pay dearly for 
his morning’s work. We were right in suspecting 
that some foul play was going on here !” 

Edith followed the young officer down stairs, 
and was surprised to find that Eliza was recovered 
from the effects of the blow, and kneeling by the 
side of her dying father. In an instant Edith was 
there also. The young officer offered his assis- 
tance, but it was of noavail. The spirit of the old 
man was soon to return to the God who gave it. 
With great effort he was raised partly up by his 
own request, and taking hold of the hands of 
Eliza and Edith, he faintly articulated, ‘* Blessings 
on—” the last word died away in his throat, and 
he sank back in Edith’s arms, dead ! 

* * ‘ * * * 

Five months from that day America and Eng- 

land were at peace, and one year from that Edith 


Warren was the happy wife of Edward Little the | 


gallant young officer. Eliza never married, but 

lived with her sister till the day of her death. 

Where once stood the old farm-house of Adam 

Warren, there is now erected a large and elegant 

mansion, owned by a wealthy merchant of this 

city. I. ANperson SMITH. 
New York, April, 1846. 





NEW BOOKS. 

A want of space compels us to be more brief in our 
notice of books than we would otherwise choose. We 
will find more room in our next. 

Harper & Brothers have sent us since our last— 

Darwin’s VoyaGEs oF A NaTuRALIST, being the tenth 
and eleventh numbers of the ‘‘ New Miscellany.” As 
the title says, it is a journal of researches into the na- 
tural history and geology of the countries visited during 
the voyage of the H. M. S. Beagle round the world, 
under the command of Captain Fitz Roy, R.N. By 
Charles Darwin, M. A., F. R.S. It contains a vast 
fund of information and instruction, and forms a valu- 
able addition to the “ Miscellany.” 

Tue Cuevatier D’HarmMentaL; or Love and Con- 
spiracy. From the French of Dumas. Like all of 
this author’s works, full of interest and excitement. 

ILLUMINATED Pictor1AL Brste, number 52. Two or 
three more numbers will complete this magnificent 
edition of the Scriptures, beyond comparison, the most 
elegant volume ever issued from the press of this coun- 
try. Publishers and artists are all deserving of the 
greatest praise. 

ItLusTRATED SHAKSPERE. Numbers 75 and 76 of this 
beautiful work are issued. The work will in future 
be issued regularly without delay, the plates lost by 
the fire having been recast. 

From Wiley & Putnam we have received. 

THe WILDERNESS AND THE War Patu. By Jas. Hall. 
This book forms the fifteenth number of the ‘ Library 
of American Books.” It contains eight well written 
tales illustrative of life in the vicinity of the Rocky 
Mountains. The pictures are life-like and colored to 
nature, and their value increased by historical notes. 

THEODOLF THE ICELANDER, and AsLauGa’s Knicur. 
From the German of the Baron de la Motte Fouque. 
They are charming tales, full of the poetry of romance, 
and richly deserve a place in the “ Library of Choice 
Reading.” They form the sixty and sixty-first num- 
bers. 

Tue Oxp ContinEnTAL; or The Price of Liberty. By 
James K. Paulding. These books we have not read 
for want of time ; but we presume none of our readers 
will let this long established and favorite author wait 
many days for a reading. By a glance we have taken 
at its pages we should judge it to be full of interest, as 
its title will indicate. Paine & Burgess, 60 John street. 

Wm. Taytor & Co., 2 Astor House, have published 
the first number of a new series of works— Tue Li- 
BRARY OF StanpaRD Romance”—commencing with 
** Wieland, or the Transformation,” by Charles Brock- 
den Brown, the first American novelist. His complete 
works will be given in succession, and will be a rare 
treat to the thousands who only know the writer by 
reputation, his works having been out of print several 
years. They are of a purely intellectual character, 
and far different from the wishy-washy trash of many 
of our modern novelists. We anticipate a rush for 
them. 

Twenty Years AFTER—a sequel to the Three Guards- 
men. By Dumas, and one of his greatest works. Wm. 
Taylor & Co. 

Eriquetre—A neatly printed little work, very valua- 
be to young persons. Wm. Taylor & Co. 

Tue Mysrertes or Marrtace, by the same pub- 
lishers, contains the philosophy of the marriage state, 
for which reason every body will wish to see it. 

Tue Commanperor Matra. By Eugene Sue. This 
is a subject of great interest and is treated in his usual 
graphic style. 
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